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A $4-million, 215-foot research vessel that 
will study the fishery resources of the North 
Pacific and the Bering Sea and can cruise 
13,000 miles at 14-15.5 knots has become the 
newest member of the BCF fleet. She is the 
"Miller Freeman,'' commissioned in Seattle, 
Wash., onSeptember Q after an 8,000 mile 
trip from the yards of the American Ship Build- 
ing Corporation in Lorain, Ohio. 


The vesselis assigned to BCF's Seattle re- 
gional office. She will contribute much to the 
Bureau's studies of such groundfish as halibut, 
flounders, and cod, the distribution of salmon, 
and of the sea's mysteries. 


"Miller Freeman” Joins BCF Fleet 


——— 


The Miller Freeman has aquaria and bio- 
logic, electronic, and oceanographic labora- 
tories. She has accommodations for 10 scien- 
tists and 26 crew members. She boasts sev- 
eral unusual features: a center-board to re- 
duce the roll at sea; 2 evaporators to distill 
3,600 gallons of seawater daily to provide 
fresh water; a room-sized tank to hold live 
specimens; and an atomic-energy irradiator 
to preserve fresh fish. 








The vessel is named for Miller Freeman, 
founder and publisher of the ''Pacific Fisher- 
man,'' who died in 1955. He proposed several 
of today's internationalagreements on fishery 
resources. 














In mid-September, the latest figures on the 
U. S. catch of fish and shellfish indicated that 
landings in 1967 would be about 4.1 billion 
pounds --200 million below 1966 and the lowest 


in 25 years. 


Landings are down appreciably in Alaska and 
New England. They are up, or at about the 1966 


level, in other areas, 


Changes inthe year-to-year catch of certain 


species are particularly noteworthy in 1967. 
Canned Salmon Pack Lowest This Century 


Salmon usedfor canning in Alaska was down 
about 170 million pounds from 1966. The 


canned pack was the lowest in this century. 


This year's total Alaska salmon catch prob- 
ably will not exceed 150 million pounds--183 
million less than 1966--and lowest since the 


1959 landings of 147 million pounds. 


The catch of all salmon species, except 
kings, was less. Pinks and reds were showing 
the greatest decline, followed by chums and 
cohos. The records of the previous ten years 
indicate that the 1967 catch of pinks was about 
45 percent less than 1965; it was slightly less 
than landings in 1957, 1958, and 1960. The catch 


of reds was about the same as in1962 and 1964, 


but exceeded landings in 1958, 1959, and 1963. 


Other Species Decline 


So far this year, certain species other than 


Salmon registered declines from 1966: 


1967 U. S. CATCH MAY BE LOWEST IN 25 YEARS 


@ Menhaden was down 60 million pounds. 


e Haddock, whiting (silver hake), king crabs, 
and Atlantic flounder landings were less by 20, 
17, 16, and 12 million pounds, respectively. 
Ocean perch, Pacific halibut, sea scallops, and 
Atlantic cod landings also were downfrom the 
1966 catch. 


Shrimp Landings Increase 


The decline in the total catch was offset 
partially by significant increases in landings 
of shrimp, the country's most valuable species. 


They rose 46 million pounds. 


e The tuna catch was up--yellowfin and skip - 
jack tuna increased 38 and 25 million pounds; 


bluefin and albacore were down from 1966. 


e California anchovies, Pacific hake, and 
bonito were up 20, 18, and 5 million pounds, 


respectively. 


No significant trend in the catch of other 
important species was discernible as the 3rd 


quarter of 1967 began. 


From January through July, total imports 
of fishery products were 900 million pounds 
(round weight basis) greater than in the same 
period of 1966. Fish meal imports were up 1 
billion pounds (round weight). Edible fishery 
products were down100 million pounds. (BCF 


Branch of Fishery Statistics.) 



























UNITED STATES 


Hurricane Beulah Battered 
Shrimp Fleet 


In the early morning of September 20, 
Hurricane Beulah, propelled by winds of up 
to 160 m.p.h., smashed into the Brownsville, 
Texas, area. She destroyed many millions 
in property, made thousands homeless, and 
paralyzed the area. President Johnson des- 
ignated it a "disaster area". 


Beulah struck the South Texas shrimp 
fleet at about its peak production period. She 
knocked out of service about 8 percent of the 
boats--and sent to the bottom with many of 
them (in Brownsville and Port Isabel) about 
100,000 pounds of shrimp that could not be 
unloaded in time. 


Federal agencies moved quickly to aid the 
fishermen. The Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries announced that the two Interior Depart- 
ment loan programs it administers were 
available to help replace losses. 


The Small Business Administration (SBA) 
of the Commerce Department announced that 
its disaster loans, designed to take care of 
losses not covered by insurance claims, also 
are available to help restore applicants to pre - 
hurricane condition. 


DAMAGE TO SHRIMP INDUSTRY 


Preliminary estimates put the damage to 
the shrimp industry at $25-40 million. This 





includes 85 to 90 shrimp vessels sunk or 
beached; 150 more with considerable dam- 
age to their hulls; 6 processing plants de- 
stroyed, and many others damaged exten- 
sively; and shrimp lost on vessels or in cold 
storage whenthe electricity was knocked out. 


BCF'S LOAN PROGRAMS 


1. New commercial fishing vessels may 
be financed through BCF's Mortgage Insur- 
ance Program. This insures mortgages up 
to 75 percent of the construction cost. The 
mortgages have maximum interest rates of 
6 percent, 15-year maturities, and one per- 
cent insurance premiums. 


2. The purchase of used vessels may be 
financed throughthe Fisheries Loan Program 
directly from the Government--instead of 
from private sources as in the Mortgage In- 
surance Program, 


SBA LOANS 


Its disaster loans require only 3 percent 
interest. Generally, however, SBA will not 
allow disaster loans for upgrading property. 
This means that a man who lost a $10,000 
vessel would not receive a loanto buy a more 
expensive vessel. 


SBA has opened an office in Corpus Christi 
and is opening others inthe Brownsville area. 
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Boston Holds Commercial 
Fish Exposition 


A commercial fish exposition designed to 
bring together under one roof the major sup- 
pliers of fishing and processing equipment-- 
and hundreds of experts from the United 
States and abroad--is being held in the Suf- 
folk Downs Exposition Hall, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Octoker 10-14. Its sponsor, "The 
Boston Globe," sees the exposition as a nec- 
essary opportunity for all segments of the 
fishing industry to discuss domestic and in- 
ternational fishing problems. The exposition 
is billed as the first international forum for 
products and ideas held inthe Western Hemi- 
sphere. Between 5,000 and 10,000 persons 
from 27 countries are expected to attend. 


Over 100,000 square feet of space are de- 
voted to the exposition--more than 150 exhib- 
itors and 200 booths. The exhibits include: 
vessel design and construction; naval archi- 
tects and boat builders; propulsion and pow- 
er; propellors and transmissions; gears and 
hydraulic haulers; detection equipment and 
techniques; nets and ropes; twines andcables; 
buoys and lobster pots; electronics, radar and 
sonar; pumps, winches and gear; fish handling 
equipment; processing and packaging ma- 
chinery; preserving and refrigeration; bread- 
ing machinery, ice making machinery; chlo- 
rinators; packaging and containerization; 
modern transportation methods; seafood 
processing and packaging. 


Speakers and Seminars 


Under Secretary of the Interior David S. 
Black is the featured speaker at the opening 
dinner on October 10. Senator Edward M, 
Kennedy of Massachusetts is the featured 
speaker at the Fish and Seafood Dinner on Octo- 
ber 13, GordonO'Brien, manager of the Ca- 
nadian Fisheries Council, speaks onproblems 
facing world's fishing industry, particularly 
of Canada and U.S., on Canada Day, October 13. 


Senator Warren G, Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, chairman of Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, conducts seminar, October 11, on gov- 
ernment subsidies to fishing fleet, and an- 
swers questions of a panel of shipbuilder, 
ship owner, and naval architect. 


On October 12, there are two 1-hour sem- 
inars: 'Propulsion''--the efficient use of 
diesels; ''Modern Fishing Techniques" -- 





"How Scottish Seining can increase catch up 
to 8 times over current methods." On Octo- 
ber 13, "Electronics"--latest techniques and 
equipment for detection and communication; 
and ''The Captains Speak Out''--successful 
captains discuss industry problems from the 
fisherman's point of view. 


“AN 


Conflict Over the Atlantic Estuaries 


The oceans of the world are not full of 
fish. As a matter of fact, says David Bul- 
loch, acting president of the American Lit- 
toral Society, "the deep ocean is a desert. 
Only scattered oases of fish life occur where 
currents converge or an undersea mountain 
rises near the surface. The real abundance 
of sea fish is close into land, along open 
coasts and in the deep bays, and tidal waters 
of estuaries. Here they are vulnerable toall 
man's activities. Because we are not prac- 
ticing conservation of estuaries, we will be 
faced with threats of serious depletion of fish 
resources if something isn't done soon." 


Bulloch had in mind the quickening pollu- 
tion of the coastal waters and the physical 
damage to the estuaries, shallow tidal lands, 
rivers, lagoons, bays, and sounds along the 
U. S. coasts--findings of an 84-page, illus- 
trated booklet, "Fish & Man," written by 
John Clark, and published recently by the 
American Littoral Society. 


Several of the Society's conclusions are: 


e "Fish resources are the economic 
mainstay of hundreds of coastal communi- 
ties. Salt water fishing is a three billion 
dollar business in the United States. Com- 
mercial fishing is the key to prosperity for 
many seaside towns while sportfishing sup- 
ports the economy of many resort areas. 
Apart from any economic gain, fishing pro- 
vides a necessary recreational outlet for 
many of our people. Fish resources of the 
seashores and bays of the Atlantic coast are 
in danger of depletion from poorly planned 
community and industrial development." 


e "It isthe sadtruth that our Atlantic estu- 
aries are not being maintainedin good condi- 
tion - instead they are being systematically 
demolished, altered or poisoned inalmost 
every town and country along the sea coast. 
Big and small projects are gradually eating 








away this precious environment and wreaking 
havoc with fish and shellfish resources har- 
vested there. For example, Lake Worth, a 
Florida salt lagoon and historically a great 
salt water fish producer in the Palm Beach 

area, is now almost devoid of useful fish life." 


e "Of the tidal wetlands along our North 
Atlantic coast, from Maine to Delaware, 
45,000 acres of marshland were destroyed 
in the ten year period 1955-64. An accurate 
inventory kept for the lastfive of those years 
showed that 34 percent to fill for housing de- 
velopments; 15 percent to recreational devel- 
opments (park beaches, marinas); 10 percent 
to bridges, roads, parking lots, and airports; 
7 percent to industrial sites; 6 percent to 
garbage and trash dumps; and 1 percent to 
other causes." 


e ‘Other activities that may alter estu- 
aries to the detriment of Atlantic coastal 
fish are digging of boat channels, mosquito 
work, gravel and sand mining, highways with 
oceans, marshes and dams and other water 
control structures." 


The booklet explains that the waters of the 
ocean nearest land produce most of the fish 
because the shallow, brackish waters of the 
estuaries receive the fertilizing minerals 
washed into them from the land. Sunlight 
reaches to the bottom of bays and tidalrivers 
and stimulates lush plant growth. Estuaries 
are among the world's most fertile areas. 
Bait fish, worms, shrimp, plankton, and 
shrimp thrive--and they provide estuarine 
fish the nourishment they need for growth 
and health. Many coastal fish depend on the 
estuaries for sanctuaries or nursery areas. 


The report does not brush aside the legit- 
imate need by communities for some estu- 
arine land. "Critical decisions must be made 
whenever progress conflicts with conserva- 
tion of natural resources." But it urges that 
these decisions be made with care--after the 
facts have been gathered by experts and all 
parties have had their say. 


The booklet contains summaries of the 
situation existing in the 14 states along the 
Atlantic Coast. Each state conservation 
agency reviewed its State's section, 


MAINE 


The estuarine habitats of the lengthy coast 
line have suffered only minor physical dam- 





age. But it is necessary to plan orderly land 
use now to prevent the losses suffered by 
Connecticut, New York, and Florida. Maine's 
estuarine losses so far have resulted from 
dredging in shallow waters and piling the 
dredge spoilon good wetlands. There is lit- 
tle shore development now because more than 
983 percent of the coastis privately owned. 


Maine and the U. S. are jointly acting to 
preserve some high-value marshes, particu- 
larly those between Kittery and Portland, by 
buying them for natural areas. "But local 
appreciation of the value of estuarine area 
appears to be lacking." 


The estuarine areas, especially the tide 
flats, produce many clams. Estuarine con- 
servation attention is now on shellfish. The 
estimated annual take from the flats range 
from $2,000 to $46,000 per acre. The flats 
also produce millions of dollars of sand- 
worms and bloodworms each year. Mostly, 
they are shipped to states along the whole 
Atlantic coast as bait for sportfishermen. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


"The estuarine zone of the New Hampshire 
coast is just now coming under serious attack." 
Thebetter upland areas along the coast are 
being used up rapidly by developers, who also 
are encroaching on the marshes. The first 
marsh losses were caused by dredging and de- 
positing of spoil on wetlands to make boat 
channels, marinas, housing lots, bridges, 
roads, and parking lots. 


Seeing the menacing wave, several state 
agencies joined to preserve the marshes and 
mudflats through educational activities to ac- 
quire wetland property for conservation. The 
concentrated first on the "irreplaceable’ 
Hampton marshes, "A small amount of acre- 
age has been acquired but real danger still 
exists," 


"A real roadblock to effective planning of 
New Hampshire estuarine land use is confu- 
sion over jurisdiction and ownership." 


To preserve estuarine areas, they must be 
acquired for public management, or laws must 
be enacted to govern private land use--as is 
done in Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"With long coastline and miles of estuary, 
Massachusetts has taken a lead among states 
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in protecting its tidelands. . .has made out- 

standing progress in the past five years with 
a successfully combined scientific and legis- 
lative drive to protect its tideland habitats." 


The Department of Natural Resources 
fashioned a crash program because of its 
deep concern for the future of salt water fish 
and shellfish resources, the plight of water- 
fowl and shore birds, the need to control ero- 
sion, and to protect "scenic, historic, and 
tourist values." 


The Department conducted a research pro- 
gram that substantiated the importance of 
estuarine areas to fish. "The conclusion 
from all these studies is obvious~--fishing in 
coastal waters around the Commonwealth 
would be nearly ended if all the estuaries 
were destroyed. And yet many forces are at 
work to adjust that." 


To date, Massachusetts "has lost about 
20 percent of valuable tide-marsh and estu- 
arine habitat, but still retains about 45,000 
acres to sustain the fisheries."" The Depart- 
ment says "dredging and filling projects 
present the most overt threat to our coastal 
wetlands," 


"Less than 10 percent of Massachusetts 
wetlands acreage has been protected by local 
action such as zoning... ." 


Protective Legislation 


Following the scientific studies, Massa- 
chusetts enacted legislation in 1963 giving 
legal control over coastal wetlands projects 
to the Department of Natural Resources. A 
supplementary act passed in 1965 gave the 
Department more authority to protect wet- 
lands, ''It provided for state acquisition by 
eminent domain; and for compensation tothe 
owner in cases where the action amounted to 
land-taking."' The Department also was given 
authority to set rules governing wetlands al- 
teration, It is carrying out, in effect, an en- 
forced zoning program by surveying the 


state's wetlands and assigning values to them. 


If all levels of government and conserva- 
tion groups continue their efforts, the state 
may succeed in protecting key precious estu- 
arine habitat. "But much more acreage will 
have to be acquired by the state, the individ- 
ual towns, and private or citizen conserva- 
tion groups." 





RHODE ISLAND 


There is a series of shallow salt ponds 
all along Rhode Island's southern shore pro- 
tected on the seaward side by strips of bar- 
rier beach. The ponds and adjoining marsh- 
es are rich nursery grounds for young salt 
water fish. 


Two of these nursery areas--Green Hill 
and Charlestown Ponds--were surveyed by 
Dr. Saul Saila, a marine biologist. He found 
that they produced 215,710 young winter 
flounder inone year. The young are spawned 
and live in the ponds for one year, then move 
to the open waters off Rhode Island. Dr. Saila 
calculated that these two ponds--covering 
2,000 acres--''can provide 25 percent of all 
flounders caught each year by Rhode Island 
fishermen." 


The state is “low in acreage of saltmarsh 
compared to many states, and this scarcity 
makes the remaining marsh all the more 
precious... . There is no longer any hope of 
saving the wetlands of upper Narragansett 
Bay; they have been doomed by intensive de- 
velopment. But many good areas remain in 
the state which can be kept fertile." Thebest 
hope for this is the Marshlands Zoning Act of 
1965, which restricts the use of coastal wet- 
lands for the benefit of public health,marine 
fisheries, wildlife, and other conservation 
purposes." It also gives the Department of 
Natural Resources some measure of zoning 
power over the marshes."" An extensive sur- 
vey of wetlands has determined which areas 
to protect and priorities have been given to 
them. An acquisition program has begun. 


CONNECTICUT 


"It is a startling fact that nearly one-half 
of Connecticut's good coastal wetlands have 
been destroyed in the last 50 years. There 
now remain only about 20 square miles of 
good wetlands area... ."" Thisloss jeopard- 
izes salt water fish resources because, as in 
other states, most important salt water fish 
resources depend on wetlands and other parts 
of the estuary. The fish include striped bass, 
flounder, bluefish, scup, tautog, shad,and 
menhaden, 


"The greatest threat to the estuaries to- 
day comes from dredging activities to make 
boat channels and marinas."" The Board of 
Fisheries and Game favors public purchase 
to preserve marshes. "There is no state 
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control over the tidal marsh areas above 
mean high water."’ The Board now owns 3,500 
acres of tidal marsh and is seeking funds to 
buy 7,500 more acres. 


NEW YORK 


"The alarming conclusion of the most 
recent survey of Long Island's estuaries is 
that 29 percent of the marsh and shallow 
coastal habitat was 'obliterated' in just ten 
years, from 1954 to 1964." The report 


doubted that the remaining 30,600 acres 
of coastal marshland could be saved. 


The state legislature had passed the "Long 
Island Wetland Bill" in 1959 providing funds 
up to 50 percent of development and 50 per- 
cent of maintenance to town- or county- 
owned lands dedicated to conservation. But 
Long Island communities "were slow to take 
advantage of its provisions." 


A bright spot ina gray picture is the 
achievement over a 6-year period of a group 
of citizens in the Town of Hempstead. They 
have "so far saved a major portion of the 
town's rich and beautiful wetlands from ruin 
at the hands of developers.'' The Hempstead 
marshes support 60 species of fish. In 1966, 
the group persuaded the town to put aside 
10,000 acres for conservation purposes. The 
action was taken in a joint program with the 
state under the Wetland Bill. The state will 
pay for the development and 50 percent of 
maintenance. 


Besides encouraging conservation through 
the Wetland Bill, the state can do little to 
save privately owned wetlands. "The state 
has no control over wetlands in town, county, 
or private ownership." 


Conservationists believe there is some 
chance of saving much of Long Island's re- 
maining estuarine areas through state pur- 
chase. They point to the actions of New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and other 
states. 


"Hope is nearly exhausted" for Staten Is- 
land and Queens County. Over half their wet- 
lands are gone and "the rest apparently will 
be gone ina short time." Long Island's north 
shore is being threatened by recreation de- 
velopment and gravel and sand mining. 


NEW JERSEY 


"No Atlantic state has better or more 
varied salt water fishing than New Jersey. 
Nor does any state derive more economic or 
social value from its fisheries... . Already 
hard hit by pollution, New Jersey's fisheries 
are threatened further by physical disruption 
of valuable shoreline habitat,"' A report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life says that the state's rich estuaries "are 
of great importance to fish and shellfish as 
spawning and/or nursery grounds." 
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Most of the state's valuable and popular 
fish depend on estuaries of sea coast and of 
Delaware Bay--striped bass, bluefish, fluke, 
weakfish, white perch, flounder, menhaden, 
and others. 


In 1954-1964, the state lost 24,600 acres 
of coastal wetlands--about 9.6 percent of what 
ithad in 1954. Landfill for housing, garbage 
dumps, industrial sites, andharbor and chan- 
nel dredging were mainly responsible. Also, 
the quality of existing areas deteriorated-- 
especially Hackensack Meadows and the 
shores of Raritan River and Bay--because 
of siltation, pollution, etc. These losses do 
not include 10,000 acres of southern New Jer- 
sey marshes diked in to produce salt hay. 
Diking interferes with the access of fishes 
to the marshes and the flow of nutrients to 
the sea. 


New Jersey legally controls only state- 
owned wetlands. The state's major program 
to prevent loss of estuarine areais to buy as 
much coastal marshlands as possible. In 
present and planned purchases, the state and 
the U. S. together will own 150,000 acres of 
coastal marsh. 


DELAWARE 


Although Delaware's rich coastal lowlands 
"have suffered almost every possible kind of 
disruption over the years... the total loss 
of estuarine habitat to date through man's 
maneuvers is not so great as in many other 
states. But unfortunately, the areas now be- 
ing threatened are among the most valuable 
in Delaware for salt water fish." 


The most extensive alteration of marshes 
came through extensive ditching for mosqui- 
to control. 


Studies by the University of Delaware have 
shown that the state's estuarine areas are 
very fertile and able to support substantial 
marine life. For example, a study of Canary 
Creek Marsh showed that for each acre of 
marsh two-thirds of a ton of plant material 
produced each year is washed out of the 
marsh to fertilize estuarine area. The plant 
material becomes fine particles called detri- 
tus and feeds many shrimp on the shores of 
Delaware Bay. The shrimp then feed fluke, 
weakfish, andothers. The detritus also pro- 
duces Vitamin B;9, which is fed upon by oys- 
ters, mussels, crabs, and shrimp. Although 
the marsh has some year-round species, 
most are tidal migrants. 





Beyond the marshes, in intertidal zone of 
beaches along the bayshore, are more rich 
areas producing baitfish (anchovy, killifish). 
The young of valuable species are abundant 
here too during their first year--young blue- 
fish, striped bass, weakfish, flounder, croak- 
er, menhaden, etc. 


The University reports urge preservation 
of marshlands, particularly those in lower 
half of the state. 


MARY LAND 


The booklet bases its Chesapeake Bay sec- 
tion, which describes the Maryland estuarine 
situation, on the 1961 writings of Dr. Romeo J. 
Mansueti. 


Chesapeake Bay is one of the largest estu- 
arine systems of the Middle Atlantic coast. 
It is an extremely important spawning, nurs- 
ery, and feeding area for many game fishes. 
"In spite of all the changes wrought by man 
up to now, Chesapeake Bay has been remark- 
ably resilient, and it may still be considered 
a relatively unspoiled région." Although its 
overall fertility remains good, “there have 
been permanent and devastating effects 
through sedimentation, pollution, wetland 
reclamation, and dams." 


The greatest losses, by far, of wetland 
areas in Maryland have taken place along the 
Western Shore, the Bay's northern end, and 
south along Eastern Shore to Eastern Bay. 
These areas are being developed rapidly for 
homes and industry--and wetlands losses to- 
taled nearly 14 percent during the past dec- 
ade. As population increases, losses mount 
at a quicker rate. "A long term plan for the 
preservation of the more valuable wetlands 
is absolutely essential." 


The state's wetlands are largely privately 
owned. However, there are vast shallower 
water areas below mean low tide, with adepth 
of six feet or less, which are state owned. 
"There appear to be adequate laws to insure 
that most publicly owned wetlands will not be 
destroyed indiscriminately." Their future 
and optimal use should be planned carefully. 
There are vast areas of privately owned wet- 
lands, over which the state has no control, 
which are being lost at "an ever increasing 
rate." Jurisdiction over them rests with lo- 








cal governments--and the state should pro- 
vide incentives to the former to preserve wet- 
lands. 











VIRGINIA 


The state has not suffered the serious es- 
tuarine damage of many states "but constant 
vigilance is needed." There are few impor- 
tant salt water fish that are not "critically 
tied to the estuarine zone for at least part of 
their lives."' Striped bass, white perch, and 
shad spawn in fresh or nearly fresh water; 
the young of all 3 live in rivers or brackish 
upper estuaries. Weakfish, croaker, spot, 
flounder, bluefish, menhaden, and many less- 
er species spawn in open salt water--but 
their young move into shallow areas for feed- 
ing and protection during the critical first 
year. 


"Increasing attention must be paid to large- 
scale engineering projects to protect the val- 
uable estuarine resources of Virginia."" The 
changes in the estuarine area from Back Bay 
down to Currituck Sound make it difficult to 
classify the area as fresh or brackish water. 
Action must be taken if these waters "are to 
remain as productive fishing area for striped 
bass, white perch, and for fresh water spe- 
cies such as large-mouth bass and yellow 
perch; and as nursery area for salt water 
fish such as menhaden, croaker, and spot." 


NORTH CAROLINA 


"North Carolina is blessed with an extra- 
ordinary abundance of coastal life. Large 
salt water fisheries, both sport and commer- 
cial, and waterfowl resources as well depend 
on the state's estuarine zone. The shallow 
sounds, marshes, and tidal rivers behind the 
outer banks provide a mecca for estuarine 
life. The outpourings of these shallow areas 
into the sea provide nourishment for the ma- 
rine fishes along the outer coast." 


The shallow water areas behind the outer 
banks appear also to be major nursery 
grounds for many migratory species. Floun- 
der (fluke) populations along the whole coast 
north to Massachusetts appear to originate 
in North Carolina estuaries. This may be 
true too for croakers and weakfish, though 
they travel shorter distances. 


Dangers Threaten 


But dangers exist. The recent Intracoast- 


al Waterway dredging operations in Bruns- 
wick County caused heavy losses of oysters 
under cultivation on private and public bot- 
toms. Estuarine mining for phosphate from 





the bottoms of the Pamlico River area threat, 
The diking off of large marsh areas for mos- 
quito control impoundments "must be very 
damaging to salt water fish resources." And 
land developers are threatening the state's 
large undisturbed natural estuarine areas. 


David A. Adams, the state's Fisheries 
Commissioner, states: ''The single most 
important cause of habitat change and de- 
struction in North Carolina, as well as most 
other coastal states, is the creating and main- 
taining of navigational channels and harbors, 
and the associated reckless and uncontrolled 
disposal of dredge material." He cites an- 
other problem: "Private citizens don't know 
how much of their alleged holdings of these 
habitats are valid and neither does the State. 
Until we have an adequate inventory of this 
resource, we can't possibly plan for its long- 
term utilization." 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Robert Lunz, State Director of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, referring to work done by 
Bears Bluff Laboratory, said: "It has been 
shown that the basic caloric energy released 
by an acre of marshland is about ten times 
that of acre of good wheat. This energy from 
the salt marsh goes into production of sports 
and commercial marine fish and fisheries. 
It is now established that 98 percent of South 
Carolina's fish and fisheries is directly con- 
nected, in some manner, to marshlands. The 
stability of the State's crab crop, shrimp 
harvest, and oyster production rests square- 
ly on marshlands, Unwise exploitation of 
marshland must be stopped." 


Water control projects are a constant threat 
to the estuaries. 


GEORGIA 


"Georgia's extensive salt marshes make 
her estuarine zone among the most produc- 
tive littoral areas of the Atlantic Coast... . 
About 45 percent of the plant material formed 
in the marshes is carried off to fertilize ad- 
jacent bays and coastal waters,'' This ma- 
terial supports marine life--''sea trout, floun- 
der, drum, whiting, croaker, mullet, spot, 
tarpon, shad, striped bass, sheepshead, cobia, 
shrimp, crabs, and oysters." 


Conservationists believe that long-term 
planning should be done now. Dr. Eugene P. 
Odum of the University of Georgia, says: 
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"while we push ahead with research (into es- 
tuaries) it is equally urgent that the idea of 
landscape zoning become generally accepted." 


One imminent threat to estuaries is water 
level control operations in the coastal area. 
This ‘endangers salt marshes by cutting them 
off from the bays with dikes and altering nat- 
ural water flow patterns." Another threat 
comes from navigation improvement activ- 
ities that have "complex ecological ramifica- 
tions.'' This is shown by attempts to control 
the silt buildup in the Savannah waterways by 
using an "involved hydraulic theory" as an 
alternative to diverting the fresh water river 
flow completely away from the harbor. ''Loss 
of fresh water from: diversion would alter 
adversely the whole ecology of the Savannah 
River estuary, causing pollution problems and 
detrimental effects on fish and wildlife... ." 


FLORIDA 


"Nowhere in the country is salt water fish- 
ing more appreciated or more important ec- 
onomically than in Florida. Yet ignorance of 
ecological consequences of shore projects, 
short-sighted public works, and uncontrolled 
fast-buck schemes have probably had amore 
ruinous effect on coastal resources in Flori- 
da than in any other state. No Atlantic state 
faces more serious problems in littoral con- 
servation... ." 


Losses due to shorefront development 
"appear to have significantly affected coastal 
living resources.'' But in 1964, the state 
strengthened its controls over bulkhead lines, 
submerged land sales, and dredge permits. 
In 1965, Florida created the first in a series 
of large marine preserves. 


Dredge-and-fill projects have caused much 
damage to coastal resources. A notorious 
example is Lake Worth, long a productive 
brackish water lagoon, Fish catches have 
declined drastically. This is blamed on 
physical changes in environment from dredg- 
ing andfrom muck materials from the Ever- 
glades brought down by the Palm Beach Ca- 
nal, Canal building produces ecological dis- 
ruption and is another growing threat to salt 
water and inland fishing. 


Still A Chance 
Figures for 1961 showed that Florida's 


coastline of over 8,000 miles had been de- 
veloped 20 percent. "Changing economics 


will require that much of this be re-de- 
veloped. And this will provide another 
chance to regulate coastal development 
soundly. 


One of the most promising precedents in 
conservation is the setting up, in 1966, ofa 
10,000-acre marine preserve in the Estero 
Bay, which includes the northwest fork of 
Loxahatchee River (between Ft. Myers Beach 
and the Lee Country mainland). At least 6 
other outstanding marine areas are being con- 
sidered for inclusion in a system of marine 
preserves under the management of the Flori- 
da Outdoor Recreational Development Council. 





1967 Shrimp Catch 
Expected to Set Record 


The U. S. shrimp catch in 1967 probably 
will exceed the previous record of 160 mil- 
lion pounds (heads-off weight) taken in 1954, 
according to BCF, Asaresult, shrimp prices 
are much lower than a year ago. U.S. fish- 
ermen capture most of their shrimp along 
the Gulf Coast from Florida to Texas. 


The U. S. is the world's leading shrimp 
consumer --accounting for about one-third of 
the world catch. 
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Sea Scallop Supplies Drop, 
Prices Rise 


Supplies of sea scallops this year are 
nearly 40 percent less than a year ago. Their 
abundance apparently has declined to levels 
before the large catches of the late 1950s and 
1960s. 


The decline has had a self-regulating ef- 
fect on the New England scallop fleet. Thirty 
scallop boats now operate out of New Bedford. 
There were 34 at the start of 1967 and 38 at 
this same time last year. In the early 1960s, 
the New Bedford fleet had 70 scallop vessels. 
Substantially higher exvessel prices this year 
have compensated for the lower catches. Fish- 
ermen are now receiving about 50 percent 
more than a year ago. Consumption has drop- 
ped a third from last year because of higher 
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prices due to lower catches and a marked 
decline in supplies. Retail prices for frozen 
sea scallops in mid-August were at an all- 
time high. There seems little likelihood of 
price weakness for the fall and winter. In- 
stitutional users may find current shrimp 
prices more favorable than those of scal- 
lops--and substitute more shrimp. 


@. 


Puerto Rican Fisheries Development 
Aided by U. S. Funds 


Scientists of the University of Miami In- 
stitute of Marine Sciences are helping the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico develop its 
commercial fisheries. Dr. C. P. Idyll, 
Chairman of the Institute's Division of Fish- 
ery Sciences, is directing an analysis of cur- 
rent commercial fishery operations in the 
Commonwealth to establish guidelines for 
the industry's development. 


Puerto Rico became eligible for matching 
funds from the U. S. under the Commercial 
Fisheries Research and Development Act. 
The Act was designed to help the individual 
states enlarge and maintain fishing resources 
capable of yielding maximum production. 


The project's principal investigator said: 
''We want to find out the true value of the cur- 
rent Puertio Rican fishing industry, as well 
as the seasons and areas in which the fish 
are caught, and to used these basic facts for 
planning purposes in order to assign prior- 
ities for the future benefit of the Common- 
wealth's fisheries." 


Achievements So Far 


To date, the Institute's investigators have 
helped Puerto Rico buy and equip a 37-foot 
boat and design another 23-footer for explor- 
atory and demonstration purposes. To sup- 
port the vessels, they have provided a mobile 
shore base, which includes an air-condi- 
tioned van with self-contained ice-making 
equipment and insulated ice storage. They 


have advised in the selection of a site fora 
fisheries laboratory the Commonwealth pro- 
poses to build. They have recommended 
qualifications and duties of personnel in the 
development program. 


The next step is a statistical study of pres- 
ent fishing practices and yields. A system 
for collecting these data was developed by 
interviews with fishermen and buyers. The 
fishermen catch a wide variety of fish spe- 
cies. These are handled and marketed as 
classes rather than species, but their prin- 
cipal landings are in snapper and grouper 
families. There also is substantial produc- 
tion of spiny lobster. 


The Institute of Marine Sciences group 
hopes to help enlarge the fisheries program 
and have it operate at maximum efficiency-- 
not only for economic benefits but for dietary 
values. (Institute of Marine Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Miami, August 10.) 





American Samoa Tuna Price Set 


The prolonged price negotiations between 
Japanese suppliers and U. S. packers inAmer- 
ican Samoa for August tuna deliveries finally 
was settled on September 7. The prices per 
short ton set by the new, 3-month agreement, 
are: August--same as July prices (for for- 
zen tuna: albacore $370, yellowfin $309, big- 
eyed $185 a short ton); September--up $2.50 
a ton for albacore and $5 a ton for yellowfin; 
October--same as September prices. (''Suis- 
an Tsuchin," Sept. 11.) 
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Packaged-Type Small Fish-Meal 
Plants Made by Coast Firm 


A line of packaged-type, small, fish-meal 
plants has been introduced by a Los Angeles, 
Calif., firm. The firm has been manufactur - 
ing fish-meal plants for more than 50 years. 
The plants are complete, self-contained units. 
The currently popular Model 22 processes 
one ton of raw material per hour producing 
whole fish meal. The units are built for con- 
tinuous operation. They contain a cooker, 
drainer, press, solids screen, dryer, meal 
grinder, sacking unit, and motors, piping 
wiring, switches and controls. The compon- 
ents are assembled as a complete package 
on a single-base frame. 
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The firm's vice president of sales an- 
nounced that the plants have been developed 
for canneries, processing plants, and fisher- 
ies having limited capacities--either shore 
or floating installations--for both salt-water 
and fresh-water operators. He said the plants 
were completely self-contained... . These 
compact fish-meal plants incorporate the 
most modern technology for producing high 
quality whole fish meal with full recovery of 
all protein available in the raw material. 

The process is accomplished without pro- 
ducing any waste water effluent, thus elim- 
inating the question of pollution in inland wa- 
ters." 


Recovers and Uses Stickwater 


One of the unit's unique features is the 
recovery and utilization of stickwater en- 
tirely within the dryer of the basic unit. This 
eliminates the need for a separate stickwater 
evaporator and greatly simplifies the equip- 
ment installation and operation. 


The official also said: "One of our cus- 
tomers who is processing lake fish had a 
costly problem in disposing of wastes from 
‘his filleting plant. By installing our fish 
meal plant, he turned a costly nuisance into 
a handsome profit. So far, the plants have 
successfully processed a wide variety of ma- 
terial, including ribbon fish, anchovies, 
mackerel, and miscellaneous varieties of 
trash fish caught by shrimpers; as well as 
wastes from packing operations of tuna, 
mackerel, crab, shrimp, and even fresh- 
water carp." (The 'Fishermen's News,' 
September.) 





In Brief 
CANNED KING CRAB STOCKS 


On September 1, canners' stocks (sold 
and unsold) in the U. S. of canned king crab 
totaled 49,350 cases (basis 48/3's)--6,988 
cases more than on August 1. The Septem- 
ber 1 stocks were 75,611 actual cases of 
fancy pack (71,636 cases were 24/4$'s) and 
20,452 actual cases of chunk pack (18,696 
cases were 24/3's). 





MENHADEN CATCH 


Total catch of menhaden in the U. S. dur- 
ing August was 219.4 million pounds, com- 
pared with about 183.3 million pounds during 
August 1966--an increase of 19.7 percent. 


* KK 
SHRIMP IMPORTS 


U. S. shrimp (fresh, frozen, canned, and 
dried) imports from all sources in August 
1967 were 11 million pounds, compared with 
11.3 million pounds for the same month in 
1966. Imports during August 1967 of fresh 
or frozen heads-off shrimp (shells-on) 
amounted to 6.5 million pounds; peeled and 
deveined, 3.3 million pounds; frozen breaded 
(raw or cooked) 1,456 pounds; and other types 
of shrimp products (some dried and canned) 
1.3 million pounds. 


Mexico shipped 1.9 million pounds during 
August 1967 (compared with 2.1 million 
pounds in August 1966) consisting of 487,820 
pounds of fresh or frozen heads-off shrimp 
(shells-on); peeled and deveined, 1.3 million 
pounds; and other types of shrimp products, 
145,852 pounds. 


BREADED SHRIMP PRODUCTION 


During second quarter of 1967, production 
of breaded shrimp in the U. S. totaled about 
18.9 million pounds--a decrease of about 1.2 
million pounds, or 6.1 percent, from April- 
June 1966. 


The Inland and Gulf States produced 11.4 
million pounds, Atlantic States 5.6 million 
pounds, and Pacific States 2 million pounds. 
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Scripps Announces Central 
North Pacific Study 


A pilot program to investigate the vast 
central North Pacific was announced in Sep- 
tember by the University of California, San 
Diego's Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
and the Office of Naval Research(ONR). It is 
designed to obtain knowledge of ocean-atmos- 
phere interaction and to improve long-range 


oceanographic and meteorological forecasting. 


Dr. William A. Nierenberg, director of 
Scripps Institution, said: ''A four-million- 
square-mile region extending some 1,000 
miles south ofthe Aleutian Islands comprises 
the area in which we will initiate observa- 
tions and study of physical changes in the 
upper ocean layers. If the results of the 
pilot study warrant, we will plan to carry out 
a long-range study. Included among the ben- 
eficiaries of a long-range study will be Navy 
vessels and aircraft, U. S. Weather Bureau 
forecasters, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, commercial fishermen, farmers, 
ship operators, and UNESCO's World Weath- 
er Watch, which is expected to become oper- 
ational in the early 1970's," 


The study's principal investigator is 
John D, Isaacs, professor of oceanography 
at Scripps and director of its Marine Life 
Research Group. 


To Install Deep-Moored Stations 


To conduct this initial study, Scripps 
scientists and engineers will install "two 
clusters of four, deep-moored, unmanned, 
catamaran-type, floating instrument stations 
north and northwest of Hawaii." In the cen- 
ter of each cluster will be a 40-foot Monster 
buoy. The buoy, developed for the Office of 
Naval Research by the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics, already has been tested 
extensively off the Florida coast and Ber- 
muda, 


The Scripps-developed instrumented sta- 
tions, moored in water 12,000 to 18,000 feet 
deep, will record surface wind speeds and 
directions and water temperatures at depths 
to 1,000 or 1,500 feet. A separate station in 
each cluster will measure ocean currents. 
The moored stations also will record baro- 
metric pressures, solar radiation, and rela- 
tive humidity. 


"The two Convair-developed stations will 
record water temperature, surface wind, 
speed, and direction; barometric pressure, 
precipitation, relative humidity, solar radia- 
tion, and wave height."" They will telemeter 
data for immediate use by Government scien- 
tists. The Convair-ONR Monster buoy Alpha, 
anchored off La Jolla, Calif., in early June, 
was scheduled to undergo long-range teleme- 
try tests. 


Cooperating with Scripps and ONR in the 
study are the Weather Bureau, BCF, the 
Navy's Fleet Numerical Weather Facility, 
Monterey, Calif., the U. S. Coast Guard, 
NASA, and universities. 


Knowledge About Surface Waters Sought 


Prof. Isaacs said that one of oceanography's 
critical problems is to determine the nature 
and causes of the large-scale persistent shifts 
in temperature of the surface water of oceans. 
He explained: 


"We have long beenaware of historical and 
continuing fluctuations in conditions along 
most coasts, but it has been only in the last 
ten years that we have realized that these lo- 
cal changes are only a part of very extensive 
changes involving entire oceanic regions. 


"The immense scale of these changes was 
revealed by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries in studies of sea surface temperatures 
from ship reports. 


"The existence of these changes is readily 
apparent from vessel measurements, but the 
nature of the processes involved cannot be 
documented by any feasible ship survey, so 
we are turning to an array of these success- 
fully tested, deep-moored platforms bearing 
continuous recording instruments at a number 
of depths to give us the data we need." 
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Map Published of Seabed 
off San Diego, Calif. 


A detailed map of the sea bottom off the 
California coast near San Diego has been 
published by Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
bathymetric map, covering about 5,000 square 
miles, includes the area extending seaward up 
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Chart revision survey of 824-SC & 826-SC. 


to 50 nautical miles from Huntington Beach, 
Calif., to Punta Sal Si Puedes, Mexico. 


The new map is third in a topographic 
series of the sea bottom that ultimately will 
cover the entire west coast. The first cov- 
ered the area immediately northwest to Santa 
Barbara; the second extended from Cape San 
Martin in the north to Point Conception and 
Santa Rosa Island in the south. Similar maps 
are being made by the Commerce Department 
agency of seabeds off the Gulf of Mexico and 
Atlantic coasts. 


Aid Continental Shelf Study 


The maps are designed to aid Federal, 
state, and industrial interests in exploring 
and developing the potentially vast resources 
of the Continental Shelf in and under the 
ocean, Economic development of these re- 
sources depends heavily on bottom topograph- 
ic maps; few exist now. 


For the first time, the sea floor off San 
Diego is detailed by depth contours, from a 
few feet off the coast, to 6,532 feet at the 
map's most seaward point. 
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Prominent underwater feature shown in- 
clude San Clemente Basin; La Jolla Canyon; 
Coronada Canyon and Escarpment; San Diego 
Trough; and Lasuen Knoll. Also included are 
the Mexican islands of Los Coronados. 


Hydrographic surveys dating from 1922 to 
1944 were used to produce the new map. It 
includes an evaluation of hydrographic survey 
coverage and an index showing survey limits. 
Undersea features are emphasized in gradient 
colors. 


Designated 1206N-16, the map may be pur- 
chased for 50 cents from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey (attn C44), Washington Science 
Center, Rockville, Md. 20852, or from chart 
distribution centers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey at 121 Customhouse, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94126, and 602 Federal Office Bldg., 

90 Church St., New York, N, Y. 10007. 





P| 
Seabed of Maine’s Gulf Studied 


A gravity survey of the Gulf of Maine's 
seabed was conducted by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey's 'Discoverer;' September 10- 
25. It included part of Georges Bank. The 
survey is a key step in determining whether 
oil deposits exist off the New England coast. 


Scientists of the Commerce Department 
agency were trying to ascertain the field 
strength of gravity of the seabed off the 
coasts of Maine, New Hampshire, and Mas- 
sachusetts in an area extending from Cape 
Cod to the Bay of Fundy for about 200 miles 
out to sea. 


Dr. Hyman Orlin, a Coast Survey geode- 
sist who headed the project, explained: 


"Seismic and magnetic surveys have al- 
ready been made of the bottom of the Gulf of 
Maine. When the gravity data is added to 
these findings, a determination can then be 
made as to the geological structure of the 
bottom. This will provide a better idea as to 
whether oil deposits may exist there." 


Survey Part of Large Program 


The Gulf of Maine gravity survey was part 
of an extensive program underway by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to accelerate the 
economic development of the continental 
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shelf. 


This vast submerged area embraces 
about 800,000 acres off U. S. shores. 


The program produces topographic maps 
of the seabottom. Bathymetric maps cover- 
ing the bottom of the Gulf of Maine, the mid- 
Atlantic Coast, Southern California, and the 
Aleutian Islands already have been issued. 


Dr. Orlin emphasized that the gravity, 
seismic, and magnetic surveys, supple- 
mented by bathymetric maps, will speed the 
search for solid minerals, as well as oil, on 
the continental shelf. 
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Navigational Hazards Along 
New Jersey Coast Being Studied 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey (CGS) is 
conducting a 3-month hydrographic investi- 
gation of over 100 reported navigational haz- 
ards in inlets, bays, and harbors along the 
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New bathymetric map (1206 N-16) issued by Coast & Geodetic 
Survey -ESSA covers seabottom off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. 





110 miles of New Jersey coast from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May. 


Sunken wrecks, rocks, shallow areas, and 
other obstructions to navigation are included 
inthe investigation, which will determine their 
location and depth--or prove they do not ex- 
ist. A basic hydrographic survey of Toms 
River, last done in 1935, also is under way, 


The task is part of a continuing program 
of the Commerce Department's ESSA to keep 
C&GS nautical charts up to date. 


Most of the hazards were reported to the 
Coast Survey's Rockville, Md., headquarters 
by Government and private sources and through 
the cooperative charting programs of the U.S 
Power Squadrons, U. S. Coast and Auxiliar- 
ies, and mariners who navigate the waters. 
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New Equipment Advances 
Weather Radars 


Weather radars will enable weathermen 
to see" distant electrical storms with new 
equipment developed in the University of Mi- 
ami Institute of Marine Sciences' (IMS) radar 
meteorological laboratory. The equipment 
is known as a Sferics-to-Radar Data Conver- 
tor. Sferics is the technical term for radio 
noise produced by electrical discharges ina 
cloud--whether or not they are great enough 
to produce visible lightning strokes. 


At present, weather radars display areas 
of rain but observers have no sure means of 
identifying active thunderstorms. Instead, 
they rely on their own experience to interpret 
the display. Although a few sferics sensors 
are in use, they are not coupled to a weather 
radar to provide the two items of information 
on one display. 


Rain and Electrical Activity Seen 


The new convertor, developed under con- 
tract from the Geophysics Branch, Office of 
Naval Research, adapts signals from a Litton 
Systems, Inc., SPARSA sferics sensor in the 
format of vectors displayed at the same time 
on the radar screen. Thus, the observer can 
see which areas of rain are accompanied by 
electrical activity; from the length of the 
vector, he can judge its severity. This dis- 
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play is made on the center of the radar 
screen, in the area usually dominated by 
ground clutter from nearby buildings, ter- 
rain, etc. This clutter is removed, leaving 
a clear area in which the vectors are shown. 
These increase in length in proportion to the 
strength of electrical activity. All solid- 
state electronics techniques were used in 
developing the convertor. 


The director of the IMS radar laboratory, 
who heads the project, believes this added 
capability for weather radars will prove in- 
valuable to forecasters, for pilot briefings 
and severe storm warnings, andother areas 
of meteorology. (Institute of Marine Sciences, 
University of Miami, Fla., Sept. 8.) 


University of California Reports 
Highlights of Its Sea Studies 


"If the current annual catch from the sea 
were only quadrupled--to 200 million tons-- 
there would be enough fish to provide protein 
for the six billion people expected on the 
earth by the year 2000."' The writers of state- 
ment--in a special report (''Food From The 
Sea"') to the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California--believe it can be done. 
They say the oceanographer "knows that the 
supply of annual protein can be increased ten 
times with more efficient harvesting of the 
sea. But he also knows that this increase 
must await better charting of when and where 
marine life is, and that to enjoy its potential 
fully marine hunters must be changed into 
marine ranchers." 


The report discusses the scientific search 
for food in the sea by the University of Cali- 
fornia and especially its Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography. There is urgent need to 
take more animal protein from the sea's vast 
storehouse. ‘Already, 500 million humans 
suffer from malnutrition for lack of protein, 
a more frequent cause of death than any dis- 
ease. And those who suffer from chronic 
protein starvation are often maimed for life." 


What Scripps [is Doing 
Several problems under study by Scripps 


and other University of California campuses 
are: 
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The Chain of Life: Dr. J. D. H. Strickland 
heads the Scripps research group seeking bet- 
ter understanding of the chain of life. Dr. 
Strickland says the oceanographer "should 
learn where and when edible sea life may be 
found in vast areas of the ocean, and how to 
maintain the supply for an unending harvest." 
He must learn the pathway of energy in the 
food chain, how to measure the sea's "stand- 
ing" stock, and the reproductive rates and 
growth throughout the system, 


The job is very difficult, Strickland says. 
He notes, however, that scientists are enter- 
ing an age of automated, sea going analysis. 
They can record basic facts continuously: 
temperature, phosphate, oxygen, nitrite, sili- 
cate, chlorophyll, and the distribution and size 
of particles. 


Dr. Strickland is searching for artificial 
ways to recreate the sea's conditions under 
scientific controls. 


Finding the Fish: Until 1950, the adventur- 
ous fishermen discovered new fishing grounds. 
They were followed by the oceanographers. 


The University of California's studies of 
life in the California Current has made the 
current "one of the best known segments of 
the sea.'' Intensive studies were begun fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the sardine, once 
the major catch for California fishermen, 
The search led to great quantities of Pacific 
hake and the anchovy, the sardine's competitor. 


Conserving the Species: While Scripps 
scientists seek new areas to fish, they worry 
about overfishing certain species. Walter R. 
Schmitt estimates that 90 percent of the 
world's fishing industry involves a dozenfish: 
herring, anchovy, menhaden, cod, hake, had- 
dock, rockfish, mullet, tuna, mackerel, salm- 
on, and flounder. 


Scripps studies of the anchovy off Peru 
disclosed that the fishery had reached its 
maximum annual rate. The Peruvian govern- 
ment has set conservation regulations based 
partly on these studies. 
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Foreign Fishing Off U. S. Coasts 
in August 


IN NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 


Soviet: Fogand haze blanketed the Georges 
Bank area during much of August, restricting 
aerial observations and limiting somewhat the 
assessment of Soviet fishing. 


The number of vessels decreased sharply 
from 150 early in August to about 60 by 
month's end--a normal decrease this time of 
year. Smaller side trawlers return home 


after 5 or more months of extensive fishing. 
Surprisingly, only 10 stern trawlers fishedon 
Georges Bank in recent months. 





Fig. 1 - Soviet factory base ship, "Leningradskaya Slava}" anchored 
170 miles east of Nantucket Island, Mass., on June 7, 1967. In 
the background, a medium side trawler approaches to unload her 
catch. 





Fig. 2 - a catch of herring on board Soviet medium side trawl- 
er fishing Georges Bank area. (Photos: C. L. Philbrook) 











Mostly from mid-August on, 74 individual 
vessels were sighted and identified as 7 fac- 
tory stern trawlers, 17 medium refrigerated 
side trawlers (11 SRTR's, 6 SRTM!'s), 44 
medium side trawlers (SRT's) and 3 factory 
base ships (see photo No. 1), one refrigerated 
fish transport, one tanker, and one repair tug, 
In July, an estimated 200 vessels were re- 
ported. 


Early in August, the fleet worked in two 
areas: about 125 vessels were along the south- 
east slopes of Georges Bank and catches were 
believed to be herring and whiting. Inasmall 
area 25-30 miles south of Nantucket Island, 
about 25 vessels fished mostly whiting and 
some red hake. 


By mid-month, the fleet, already reduced 
to 60-70 vessels, concentrated in a 25-mile 
area on southeast part of Georges Bank (Cor- 
sair Canyon) fishing at 40 to 60 fathoms. 
Heavy-to-moderate catches on deck were 
identified as mainly herring (see photo 2). 


By month's end, the same fleet shifted to 
the inner shoals along Banks! northern edge. 
Herring in moderate quantity was principal 
catch, 


Other Nations Fish Georges Bank 


Late in August, in addition to Soviet ves- 
sels on Georges Bank, there were vessels 
from Poland, West Germany, East Germany, 
and Romania. 


Poland: Two freezer stern trawlers and 
8 large side trawlers were observed fishing 
among the Soviet fleets. Catches appeared to 
be herring. (About 16 Polish trawlers were 
reported on Georges Bank in June.) 


East German: Five freezer stern trawlers 
were sighted among the above vessels. At 
least one fished intermittently on the Banks 
in recent weeks, apparently searching for fish. 


West German: Five stern trawlers arrived 
late in August to .ish for herring--believed the 
first instance of this many vessels operating 
at one time. (In the past years, 1 or 2 were 
reported occasionally but rarely sighted dur- 
ing surveillance flights.) 


P . -t 

Romania: One stern trawler, ''Galati, was 
observed on Georges Bank in mid-August but 
not later in month, 
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IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Cuban: In June and early July, most ves- 
sels concentrated off Bahama Islands and 
north Cuban coast. However, by July's end 
and during early August, the fleets fanned out 
throughout the Gulf of Mexico. Their largest 
concentration, up to 40 vessels, was onCam- 
neche banks off the Yucatan Peninsula; indi- 
yidual units were spread along slope of Con- 
tinental Shelf (in waters 200-1,000 fathoms 
deep) of Mexican and U. S. coasts. 


In first week of July, the U. S. Coast Guard 
sighted 6 vessels about 120-150 miles south- 
southwest of mouth of Mississippi River be- 
tween edge of Continental Shelf and 1,000- 
fathom curve. They were probably long- 
lining for tuna and sharks. Another 3 long- 
liners were sighted on July 19 in about the 
same area. This was first time in several 
years that a sizable number of vessels oper- 
ated in Northern Gulf of Mexico. One or two 
years ago, Soviet research vessels were 
sighted in the same general area. 


Most of these vessels remained 50-200 
miles from shore (depending on contour of 
Continental Shelf). On July 30, the "Liseta" 

! ee . . . 
and "Aquaji'' were sighted off the Louisiana 
970° ct xT c : 
coast, 27° 5' N. and 92° 45' W. No catch 
= ° ° . ai . . W 
information is available. (See © Louisiana, 
o. 20). 


Soviet: Only individual vessels were sight- 
ed passing through Florida Straits to or from 
South American fishing grounds. 


OFF CALIFORNIA 


Soviet: Throughout August, up to 10 ves- 
sels fished off California. On August 4, four 
large stern factory trawlers were sighted 17 
miles northwest of Point Reyes (north of San 
Francisco). On August 28, one stern trawler 
and a supply vessel were sighted about 14 
miles west of Pigeon Point (south of San Fran- 
cisco), No catch information is available. 


OFF PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Japanese: During August, 3 Japanese stern 
trawlers operated here, working 50 to 60 
miles offshore, Pacific Ocean perch were 
observed on one vessel. 


Soviet: Extensive fog off Washington 
and Oregon made air and sea surveillance 
difficult, sometimes impossible. Early in 
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month, about 70 fishing and support vessels 
fished off Pacific Northwest, about the same 
as July. Complete data are unavailable for 
next two weeks, but at month's end total de- 
creased to about 50. (This compares with 
107 in early August 1966 and 82 late that month.) 


Notably absent were large stern trawlers; 
only a few were sighted during last week. 
Most vessels were medium side trawlers. 


Early in month, the Soviet Fleet operated 
in 5 separate groups off Washington, between 
Point Grenville and Cape Disappointment; 
only 2 were sighted off Oregon. During month, 
however, more vessels drifted south, and 13 
were sighted fishing off Oregon by month's 
end, 


Information on Soviet landings is scant. 
It appears that most catches were Pacific 
hake, with incidental catch of rockfish species. 
All available data indicated that total catch of 
hake this year will not reach 1966's 130,000 
metric tons. 


The fleet was supported by 5-6 research 
and exploratory vessels throughout the month. 


OFF ALASKA 


Japanese: With end of her North Pacific 
whaling, number of fishing vessels off Alaska 
decreased from about 200 in early August to 
about 175 by month's end, 


In early August, 8 Japanese trawlers fished 
for Pacific ocean perch in Gulf of Alaska--4 
vessels on Portlock Bank, 3 near Middleton 
Island, and 1 on Yakutat grounds. By mid- 
month, number of trawlers increased to 9, 
as one transferred to Gulf from eastern 
Bering Sea. Effort shifted during mid-month 
when Middleton Island area was abandoned. 
Three vessels continued on Portlock Bank, 

2 trawlers resumed operations on Albatross 
Bank, 1 trawler continued fishing on Yakutat 
grounds, and 3 trawlers began fishing off 
southeastern Alaska coast. By endof August, 
the effort in Gulf perch fishery had increased 
to 13 vessels--5 trawlers off coast of south- 
eastern Alaska, 1 on Yakutat grounds, 3 on 
Portlock Bank, 3 on Albatross Bank, and 1 
near Chirikof Island. The trawlers fishing in 
Gulf of Alaska were serviced intermittently by 
refrigerated transport and cargo ships. 


During first-half August, about 9 trawlers, 
periodically serviced by refrigerated trans- 
ports, fished for perch along Aleutian Islands 
Chain: 8 along central Aleutians and 1 south 
of western Aletuians. About mid-month, a 
few Aleutian Islands trawlers transferred to 
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Gulf of Alaska. 


However, the arrival of new 
trawlers along Aleutians shortly thereafter 
increased number to about 10 trawlers. In 
late August, perch operations like Soviets’, 
became more dispersed. One trawler was 
south of Fox Islands in eastern Aleutians, 4 


were south of central Aleutians, and 5 (sup- 
ported by two reefers) were fishing south of 
wesiern Aleutians. 


In early August, 4trawlers fished for perch 
along 100-fathom curve from north of Unimak 
Pass to northwest of Pribilof Islands in east- 
ern Bering Sea. By late August, 2 of these 
had transferred to Gulf of Alaska; it is be- 
lieved the other two continued fishing for perch 
near Pribilofs. 


One small factory trawler remained active 
on shrimp grounds near the Trinity Islands, 
off southwest Kodiak Island, throughout month. 


Throughout August, 5 fish meal and oil 
fleets--5 factoryships accompanied by 105 
trawlers--continued operations in eastern 
Bering Sea and northwest of Pribilofs in 
central Bering Sea. In early August, 2 fleets 
were on Bristol Bay "flats" east of Pribilofs, 
2 fleets were along 100-fathom curve north- 
west of Pribilofs, and 1 fleet was just north 
of Fox Islands in eastern Aleutians. About 
mid-month, one of the fleets from northwest 
of Pribilofs moved southward along 100-fath- 
om curve to just north of Fox Islands. The 
disposition of the remaining 4 fleets remained 
the same as above. By month's end, thearea 
north of Fox Islands had been abandoned. 
Four fleets were located on Bristol Bay 
"flats" and 1 just northwest of Pribilofs. 


Throughout August, the Japanese tangle- 
net fishery in eastern Bering Sea--2 factory- 
ships and 10 net-setting trawlers--remained 
centered on Bristol Bay "flats,"’ about 100 
miles north of Unimak Island. 


Two trawlers continued experimental pot 
fishing for crab just north of Unimak Island. 
Both had been operating since late April and 
did not end operations in July. Catches con- 
sist entirely of tanner crab which are frozen 
aboard the two trawlers and transported to 
Japan by refrigerated transport vessels. 


Four long-liners fishing for sablefish were 
reported in Alaskan area during August--2 (1 
near Middleton Island in central Gulf and 1 
off Fox Islands in eastern Aleutians) were 
active during first week, then, apparently, 





returned home. The remaining 2 vessels 
were off the 100-fathom curve in western 
Gulf about mid-month; it is believed they 
returned to Japan by late August. 


A stern trawler was seized on July 16 by 
the U. S. Coast Guard for fishing within the 
U. S. 3-mile territorial waters off Aleutian 
Islands. The vessel was radar-tracked for 
one hour while fishing near Adak, Alaska. 
The captain pleaded no contest and was fined 
$5,000 by the U. S. District Court in Anchor- 
age. The Coast Guard later escorted the 
vessel out of U. S. waters. 


Soviet: The number of fishing and support 
vessels decreased from about 50 in early 
August to about 40 at month's end. This com- 
pares with about 40 vessels off Alaska during 
August 1966. 


Pacific ocean perch fishing in Gulf of 
Alaska remained at low level. Early inmonth, 
one SRTM (medium freezer trawler) was 
active off southeastern Alaska, one BMRT 
(stern factory trawler) fished on the Yakutat 
grounds, and one BMRT operated along 100- 
fathom curve in western Gulf. By mid-month, 
there were no vessels in the western Gulf; by 
end of August, only one BMRT remained in 
Gulf, fishing Yakutat grounds. 


Soviet perch fishing was mostly along Aleu- 
tian Islands; about 12 vessels were active 
throughout the month. 


Early in August, 9 BMRT's and 1 SRTM, 
supported by l reefer, were fishing off Seguam 
and Amukta Islands in central Aleutians, and 
two BMRT's fished for perch along Near Is- 
lands in western Aleutians. 


By mid-August, operations had become 
more scattered along Aleutians. Two BMRT's 
and 1 SRTM were fishing for perch along Fox 
Islands in eastern Aleutians, 4 BMRT's sup- 
ported by a reefer remained in the Seguam- 
Amukta Islands area, 1 BMRT was north of 
Andreanof Islands, 2 BMRT's and a reefer 
were active near the Buldir Island, and 1 
BMRT and a SRTM were fishing along Near 
Islands. No perch catch information is avail- 
able. 


About mid-month, 1 BMRT and 1 SRTM 
were reported along 100-fathom curve near 
Pribilof Islands. Those vessels were be- 
lieved fishing for perch and remained through 
rest of August. 
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In early August, the deep-water trawl fish- 
ery north of Fox Islands was conducted by 10 
SRTM's and 1 BMRT catching flatfish and 
sablefish. By mid-month, there were 5SRTM's 
and one BMRT. By month's end, this fishery 
was ended. 


Whaling fleets generally remained well off- 
shore. During early August, one fleet--a fac- 
toryship and about 12 whale killer vessels-- 
was just north of Attu Island in western Aleu- 
tians. It is believed another fleet -was also 
fishing along Aleutian chain. 


About mid-month, one fleet was reported 
near Pribilofs and one fleet was believed 
located south of Rat Islands in western Aleu- 
tians. Two fleets were believed operating 
along Aleutians at month's end. 


SEIZURE OF SOVIET VESSEL 


On August 3, U. S.. Coast Guard (USCG) 
patrol cutter "Avoyel'' observed a Soviet 
medium freezer trawler (probably fishing 
for ocean perch) hauling gear about 10 miles 
off Akutan Island in Aleutians (54° 22' N. and 
166° 7' W.). The vessel (SRTM-8457 of Far 
Eastern Fisheries Administration) ‘is the one 





seized on March 22 for fishing within the 
U.S. 12-mile contiguous fishery zone off 
Alaska (her captain was fined $10,000). The 
USCG directed vessel to heave to, but the 
SRTM headed full speed towards international 
waters. The vessel was overtaken at about 
13.5 miles offshore and boarded for violating 
12-mile fishery zone. The USCG 17th Dis- 
trict directed Avoyel's captain to seize ves- 
sel and tow it to Dutch Harbor on Unimak 
Island. 


The U. S. Government dismissed illegal 
fishing charges against captain of SRTM- 
8457 and announced out-of-court settlement 
of Admiralty suit against vessel's gear. 


U.S. Attorney McVeigh and Soviet attor- 
neys agreed to $20,000 settlement to be paid 
by the Soviets to avoid Admiralty suit trial. 


According to U. S. Coast Guard, Soviet 
captain was flown out of Anchorage on August 
15 aboard Coast Guard plane to Dutch Har- 
bor, where he rejoined his crew and vessel. 
Immediately thereafter, the vessel was es- 
corted out of U. S. fisheries zone by a Coast 
Guard cutter. 








FISH HEARING LIKENED TO HUMAN SMELL 


A fish is in about the same predicament as a man trying to 





determine the source of an odor as far as telling the location of 
a sound source is concerned, the Acoustical Society of America 
meeting in New York was told by Prof. Willem van Bergeijk of 
the Center for Neural Sciences at Indiana University. Because 
humans have only one nose, the’ only way they can detect the di- 
rection of a smell is by °' ‘sniffing it out," trying here and there 
until stumbling upon the source. Itisbelievedfish have the same 
problem locating the direction of a sound since fish have only one 
middle ear. 


Fish can locate a sound source if they are close to it, but 
they do this through their lateral line (tiny sensory buds spread 
over the body) which is sensitive not to sound but to the small 
water currents near the sound source, such as those caused by 
a wriggling worm. (Reprinted, with permission from "Science 
News,’ weekly summary of current science, c 1966 by Science 
Service, Inc.) 
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STATES 


Alaska 


13-MAN TRADE MISSION 
VISITS JAPAN 


A 13-man Alaska trade mission, headed by 
Governor Walter J. Hickel, visited Japan 
early in September to talk with industry and 
business leaders. Gov. Hickel indicated his 
desire for Japanese participation in the ex- 
ploration and cooperative development of 
Alaska's unutilized fishery resources. (''Shin 
Suisan Shimbun Sokuho," Sept. 8.) 


* * * 


EDA-FINANCED FREEZING PLANT 
AND DOCK FOR YAKUTAT 


The U. S. Commerce Department's Eco- 
nomic Development Administration has ap- 
proved a $831,000 grant and a $357,000 loan 
to build a dock and a fish-freezing plant at 
Yakutat, Alaska. The EDA funds will finance 
the total project cost of $1,188,000. The loan 
will run 25 years at 43 percent interest. 


Yakutat is on Monti Bay, anice-free, deep- 
water harbor in southeastern Alaska. Fish- 
ing is the economy's mainstay. Timber, an- 
other resource, is underdeveloped, 


The EDA project will include construction 
of a heavy-duty dock so that steamship serv- 
ice, discontinued because of run-down dock- 
ing facilities, can be resumed. The project 
also includes construction of a flash-freeze, 
cold-storage plant employing 15 workers. 
The plant also will increase jobs and income 
for fishermen. 


* * * 
JAPANESE TO BUY SALMON AND TROUT 


Gov. Hickel has announced that the Japan- 
ese firm Mitsubishi will station a freezer- 
ship at Cape Blossom--14 miles south of 
Kotzebue, just above the Arctic Circle. A 
U. S, businessman will sell to them 400,000 
pounds of chums and 60,000 pounds of trout. 
The Japanese have agreed also to take all 
salmon eggs. 


The freezership can freeze 7 tons and salt 
5 tons of fish a day. Fish will be produced 


by about 50 local fishermen. They will get10 
cents a pound for the salmon. (Practically 
all inhabitants in this general area are Eski- 
mos.) Ashore, about 25 women will be hired 
to clean and lightly salt the fish. Gov. Hickel 
said this will utilize the "heretofore unde- 
veloped chum salmon run in the Arctic." 


This is the first report of a recent U. S, 
effort to take Arctic chums commercially. 
However, the Japanese will have in the area, 
for the second year, an "exploratory" chum 
salmon fishing operation. In 1966, a 200-ton 
vessel ''Hoko Suisan", took close to 200,000 
pounds of Arctic chums. This year the com- 
pany will send a 300-ton vessel. At least 10 
Japanese fishing companies applied for li- 
censes to fish this year, but the Japanese 
Government licensed only one. This was due 
in part to U. S, and Soviet objections to such 
a fishery. 





Louisiana 
CUBAN VESSELS FISH OFF LOUISIANA 


In August, the U, S, Coast Guard confirmed 
reports of New Orleans sports fishermen that 
Cuban vessels were fishing in the Gulf, 40 
miles off Louisiana's shoreline. As many as 
20 vessels were sighted at one time. 


They are conventional steel-hulled vessels 
40-100 feet long. They are fishing with thou- 
sands of hooks hanging on miles of line strung 
across tuna and marlin grounds at the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. The Cuban fisher- 
men string out stout lines of hooks, which 
often are 5 miles long and have 1,000 or more 
hooks at a depth of 120 feet. 


New Orleans sportsmen complained to the 
Coast Guard that the Cuban operations are 
cutting into the supply of marlin and sailfish. 
The Coast Guard maintains that nothing can 
be done about it because the fleets are in in- 
ternational waters. 
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Oregon 


RAZOR CLAM YIELD IS BEST IN DECADE 


The 1967 razor clam season was the best 
since 1958 as Oregon beaches yielded more 
than 1.5 million of them to an estimated 
65,000 diggers. The near-record haul came 
despite an experimental closure of the pro- 
ductive Clatsop beaches from July 15 thru 
August 31 by the Oregon Fish Commission. 
The commission sought to curtail the high 
percentage of small clams wasted during that 
period. 


Ban Is Success 


The experimental ban shows signs of being 
amajor success, Preliminary data from the 
commission's shellfish staff in Astoria indi- 
cate a 60 percent reduction from the 1966 
wastage of 500,000 small razor clams. Bio- 
logists point out, however, that diggers dis- 
carded about 200,000 small clams this year-- 
despite the experimental closure and long- 
standing requirement that the first 24 razor 
clams dug must be kept regardless of size. 


Razor clams may still be dug year-round 
from beaches south of Tillamook Head. Fair 
digging can be found on Indian, Arch Cape, 
and Cove or Falcon Beaches, all in the Can- 
non Beach area. Clams in these areas were 
reported quite large. 


Commission shellfish biologists antici- 
pate a significant carry-over of large clams 
on the Clatsop beaches due to the closure. 
They say the outlook for Oregon razor clam- 
mers is excellent next year. (Oregon Fish 
Commission, Aug. 2.) 


* kx 


EARLY FALL CHINOOK CATCH 
IS ABOVE AVERAGE 


Chinook salmon landings from the Colum- 
bia River during the recent early fall com- 
mercial fishing season were about 20 percent 
above the average of the past 7 years. Pre- 
liminary figures show that during the 16-day 
season--from August 6 to August 26--125,600 
fall chinook weighing 2,840,000 pounds were 
taken, Arthur L. Oakley, Columbia River 
fisheries management project leader for the 
Oregon Fish Commission, said the figures 
were based on landings at major canneries 
and may be revised when all remaining land- 
ing reports are in. 
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The average catch of fall chinook in the 
August season since 1960 has been 105,000 
fish, Oakley said. Based on landings only, it 
appears the fall chinook run is normal in 
timing this year and will be near the 263,000 
fish predicted by biologists of the Oregon 
Fish Commission and the Washington Depart- 
ment of Fisheries. (Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion, Aug. 31.) 


* KX 
RECORD COHO LANDINGS REPORTED 


The best commercial troll landings of 
coho salmon for a comparable period in the 
42 years since complete record keeping be- 
gan have been reported from Oregon ports 
thus far this season, according to the Oregon 
Fish Commission. 


In the first 6 weeks of the coho troll sea- 
son, which opened June 15, commercial fish- 
ermen landed 4,098,000 pounds dressed 
weight. Last year, the landings for the same 
period totaled 2,647,000 pounds dressed. 
Since 1948, the average troll landings of coho 
for the same period have been 1,100,000 
pounds. 


Robert E, Loeffel, biologist in charge of 
troll salmon studies for the Fish Commis- 
sion, said the figures include landings of 
390,000 pounds at Ilwaco, Washington, where 
fishermen who work the waters off Oregon 
land their catches. 


Coho Landings Improve 


Coho landings off northern Oregon and 
southern Washington were relatively light 
during the first few weeks of the season, but 
they improved recently, Loeffel said. Dur- 
ing the 1966 season, coho fishing generally 
was better off the southern half of the coast 
but, during the previous year, it was more 
productive northward. 


The offshore showing of salmon is excel- 
lent and substantial numbers of hatchery- 
marked fish are showing up in the catch. 
Thus far, Oregon Fish Commission Klaska- 
nine and Alsea hatchery marks have been the 
most common, although other stations also 
are represented byfin-clippedfish. In addi- 
tion to the Fish Commission, the Washington 
Department of Fisheries and the U, S, Fish 
and Wildlife Service liberate large numbers 
of coho each year, 











Loeffel said that while the hatcheries un- 
doubtedly are contributing much, the spec- 
tacular sport and commercial fishing cannot 
be attributed solely to hatchery releases, He 
added that natural spawning still plays an im- 
portant role in maintaining fish runs. Ocean 
survival conditions also are extremely im- 
portant in determining success or failure of 
salmon production. These conditions, pres - 
ently not well understood, appear to have 
been very favorable off the Oregon coast dur- 
ing the past few years. (Oregon Fish Com- 
mission, Aug. 8.) 





Texas 
REPORT ON SHRIMP FISHERY 


The Texas shrimp fleet lands about 
64,000,000 pounds of shrimp worth over $25 
millioneach year. About 80 percent of shrimp 
landed are brown shrimp. Most of the catch 
is taken within 20 miles of the 375-mile-long 
Texas coast in 1-5 day trips. When catches 
off Texas decline, many boats travel to the 
Bay of Campeche near Mexico's Yucatan Pen- 
insula. Trips there may last 50-60 days. 
They are usually made in winter, when sudden 
storms are frequent. For economic reasons, 
shrimp are loaded on one shrimp or freezer 
boat and shipped to Texas. This allows the 
other shrimpers to fish longer and make the 
trip worthwhile. 


Because salt water anglers prefer live 
shrimp as bait, a multimillion-dollar indus- 
try has developed on the Texas coast. 


These are some of the facts contained in 
"The Shrimp Fishery In Texas," by A. W. 
Moffett, published by the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department. 


Industry Developed After World War I 


After World War I, commercial shrimp- 
ing developed from a small, part-time indus- 
try to the most valuable sea fishery in the 
U.S, Texas fishermen played an important 
part in its development. Modern shrimping 
is exclusively a bottom-trawl fishery. 


With the introduction of trawl, the industry 
boomed. Fishermen had the tool that needed 
only a small crew, could catch more shrimp 
in less time, and could fish efficiently dense 
shrimp stocks in Gulf of Mexico. 
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Fig. 1 - Life history of a shrimp. (a) shrimp eggs; (b) nauplius 
larva; (c) protozoea; (d)} mysis; (e) postmysis; (f) juvenile shrimp; 
(g) adolescent shrimp; (h) mature adult shrimp. (a, b, c, d, 
and e after Heegaard.) 


Before the late 1940s, white shrimp sup- 
ported industry. After 1947, catches dropped 
dangerously. Shrimpers were forced into 
deeper Gulf waters--where they found vast 
quantities of brown shrimp. 


In 1955, shrimpers at Rockport developed 
a very effective method of trawling--''double 
rig". A single boat pulled 2 identical trawls 
simultaneously. The trawls were 40-42 feet 
wide at mouth. Catches increased 15 to 30 
percent. Within 2 years, a large part of 
Aransas Pass fleet converted to the new sys- 
tem. Its popularity grew and the trend spread 
to other states. Virtually all offshore shrimp 
vessels built in recent years were double- 
rigged; many pull two 75-foot trawls. 


Modern shrimp vessels come in all sizes: 
small "mosquito" boats that shrimp in the 
bays to 50- to 85-foot super-trawlers that 
can fish the bays and Gulf waters. Unlike the 
primitive earlier craft, today's large trawl- 
ers carry up-to-date navigational aids: ra- 
dar, fish finders, fathometers, ship-to-shore 
radios, 


Whele Shrimp-Millions of Pounds 
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Shrimping Grounds 


Brown shrimp are caught all year in the 
Gulf. The area from the Colorado River to 
Sebree Bank is trawled heavily to 175 feet, 
but shrimping between Freeport and Sabine 
Pass is limited to waters less than 100 feet 
deep. Most brown shrimp are taken in out- 
side waters, but juveniles are plentiful in 
coastal estuaries in spring and summer-- 
but are protected by law. 


The prime white shrimp grounds stretch 
from the Mississippi River west toFreeport, 
Texas. Best catches are made in water un- 
der 85 feet; some catches are made out to 
120 feet. White shrimp reach larger sizes 
than brown in the bays. Whites are the main- 
stay of fall bay shrimping, especially along 
upper coast where estuaries are less salty. 


Pink shrimp are fairly abundant in catches 
off the central and lower coast in spring and 
fall. Their scarcity off the upper coast may 
be due to lack of suitable nursery habitat. 
The young prefer firm bottom and protec- 
tive vegetation--turtle grass or algae. The 
centers of commercial abundance are Flor- 
ida's Dry Tortugas and Mexico's Campeche 
Banks. 


Wisconsin 


RHODE ISLAND TRAWLER TO FISH 
ALEWIFE IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


Wisconsin has issued a license to a Rhode 
Island trawler to begin fishing for alewife in 
Lake Michigan. This will be the first timean 
ocean trawler has participated in the Great 
Lakes trawlfishery. Its experience may 
lead to increased efficiency in the trawl fleet. 











Electrical Field Increases 
Catch Rates in Lake Michigan 


Comparable tests of trawl gear with and 
without an electrical field were recently com- 
pleted aboard the exploratory research ves- 
sel ''Kaho" in Lake Michigan. The tests were 
made by personnel of BCF's Ann Arbor Ex- 
ploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base. 
Twenty-one experimental trawl drags were 
made: 10 used an electrical field in the 
trawl's forward part, and 11 were without an 
electrical field. The results showed a high- 
er catch rate per half-hour of fishing effort 
for alewife, white suckers, and smelt when 
electrical field was used. 


Using an electrical field, 931.3 pounds of 
alewife were taken, compared to 724.9 pounds 
when a nonelectrified trawl was used. 


White suckers and smelt were taken with 
the electrical trawl at the rate of 51.9 and 
26.7 pounds, respectively. The nonelectri- 
fied trawl produced only 32.7 and 7.6 pounds 
of white suckers and smelt. 


“Cobb” Completes Saury Explorations 


The John N. Cobb (Cruise 89) returned to 
Seattle on September 8 after a three-week 
saury (Cololabis saira) survey off the coasts 
of Oregon, Washington, and southern British 
Columbia. The gear systems used included 
a midwater trawl, two lift nets, and a vari- 
able mesh gill net. They were used with an 
11.5 kw. blue-and-red incandescent light at- 
traction system. 








Saury at 80% of Stations 


Saury were observed at more than 80 per- 
cent of the 32 stations occupied. The great- 
est abundance of large fish was encountered 
west of Destruction Island (30 miles offshore) 
and a lesser, but substantial, quantity 5-10 
miles offshore near the 42nd parallel. Once, 
near Destruction Island, dense concentrations 
of fish were observed in the searchlight beam 
over a 3-4 mile area. Saury were not en- 
countered in water temperatures higher than 
18.9° Centigrade. However, no definite trend 
was established for saury distribution and 
abundance relative to lower temperatures. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES PROGRAMS 


Trawl and lift nets did not work as satis- 
factorily as gill nets for sampling; saury re- 
acted negatively to bridle systems used on 
trawls and gill nets. 
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“Cobb” Studies Hake Abundance 
and Distribution 


The John N. Cobb returned to Seattle in 
August after a 4-week cruise (No. 88) in 
coastal waters of Washington and northern 
Oregon, 


Cruise objectives were: (1) to determine 
distribution and relative abundance of hake in 
area of operation; (2) assist commercial ves- 
sels in locating concentrations of hake; (3) 
observe diel behavior and availability of hake, 
and (4) to investigate daily change in the ver- 
tical movements of euphausiids, the principal 
food organism on which it feeds in Washing- 
ton waters, 


The Gear 


The BCF Universal trawl was used, It is 
a modified Cobb pelagic trawl and can be 
fished on and off bottom. The webbing through- 
out is 23-inch mesh with a liner of 3-inch 
mesh placed in the codend to retain small 
organisms. Hydrofoil doors were used to 
spread the trawl. 


A 6-foot Isaac-Kidd trawl was used to 
sample macroplankton. The body and inter- 
mediate sections of the net were constructed 
of 33-inch mesh webbing and lined with 1- 
inch mesh nylon netting; the codend was con- 
structed of 14-inch mesh nylon netting. No 
collecting bucket was used. 


A high-resolution, low-frequency echo 
sounder was used to locate fish. 


Method of Operation 


A double warp trawling arrangement was 
used in fishing the BCF trawl; a single warp 
arrangement was used to fish the Isaac-Kidd 
trawl. Depth of nets was determined by a 
depth-telemetry system. 


Towing speed for the BCF trawl ranged 
from 1.2 to 2.4 knots; the Isaac-Kidd trawl, 
4 to 5 knots. 
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Fish were located either by making off- 
shore-inshore sounding transects, or by 
sounding along depth contours where hake had 
been found previously. When probable hake 
signs were located, they were fished with the 
BCF Universal trawl. 


In areas where hake were located, system - 
atic sampling determined diel changes inver- 
tical distribution of hake and their chief prey, 
euphausiids. No attempt was made to sample 
both sch > and euphausiids during same period. 
When hake diel movements were investigated, 
hake signs were fished whenever present. 
When no signs could be distinguished on echo 
sounder, or signs were fairly well scattered 
throughout the water column, 3 depths were 
fi ishe d with BCF trawl--near bottom, mid- 
depth, and 10 fathoms below surface. 


Since euphausiids could not be distinguished 
by echo sounder, 3 depths were fishe aty! ath- 
oms off bottom, mid-depth, and 5 to 10 fath- 
oms below surface) once every 3 hours during 
periods of 12 and 18hours. The 12-hour peri- 

J 


od was from 1800 Pacific Standard Time (eve- 
ning) to 0600 hours (morning); the 18-hour pe- 
riod was from 0400 hours (morning) to 2200 
hours (evening). The rae ition of the Isaac- 
Kidd trawl tow at the d« orn of sampling was 
is utes; most ofits catches were preserved 
formalin. A few catches of euphausiids 
naceans were frozen to be studied later 
for food value and level of radioactivity. 
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Samples of hake from selected hake catches 
were frozen for later examination of stomach 
contents. Cursory examination of stomach 
selected catches. 
e from selected catches 
sex. 


ontents was also made from 
A sample of 200 hak 
as measured by 








When diel movements ae hake and euphau- 
Siids were investigated, a profile of the tem- 
perature fr sea surface to near sea bottom 
1 by bs eyihermodriah cast usu- 
ly made every 3 hours. 


was obtainex 


Distribution and availability of Pacific 


hake: The areas off Washington where hake 
were available in large quantities were: (1) 


off Willapa Bay to southwest of Grays Harbor 
over bottom depths of 33 to 52 fathoms; (2) 
north of Grays Harbor to Queets River (24-52 
fathoms); and (3) between La Push and De- 
“<a Island (29-40 fathoms). (See figure 
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Fig. 1 - Localities where hake were found in large schools (slanted 
lines) and where diel changes in the vertical distribution of the 
hake were investigated (darkened areas). 





The commercial hake fleet located hake in 
the first two areas. In the third, the Cobb 
located fish which were fished later by com- 
mercial boats. When first located, the school 
off La Push was only 13 miles long in a nar- 
row band over bottom depths of 29 to 32 fath- 
oms. A half-hour set yielded 10,000 pounds 
of hake. The Cobb watched the La Push school 
for the remainder of the day and resumed 
fishing in the evening. Next morning, the 
signs of hake were few and a search for the 
main body of fish was made. The school was 


relocated about 1 mile south of the previous 
day's position. By t! 
creased. 


en the school had in- 
It was about 43 miles long and about 
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3 of a mile wide over bottom depths of 29 to 
32 fathoms. A 15-minute set produced 16,000 
pounds of pure hake. After this catch, Cobb 
personnel told commercial hake fleet aboutit. 
Later, 3 vessels entered the area of hake con- 
centrations and obtained full loads in 2 and 3 
days. They concentrated their effort between 


the 30 and 40 fathom isobaths. Catches were 
as high as 35,000 pounds per tow, and were 
frequently 10,000 to 15,000 pounds per tow. 


Hake signs were few south of the Columbia 
River. A small body of fish was located and 
fished southwest of the Columbia River, 
but the catches were low--2,500 pounds in 
a half-hour tow, and 200 pounds in a one-hour 
tow. 


Diel Changes in Vertical 
Distribution of Hake 


Pacific hake were sampled during evening 
and early morning hours on 3 occasions and 
in different localities (figure 2). These 
patterns of vertical distribution were 
observed: 


1. As sunset approached, about 2000 hours, 
the dense schools of hake present near sea 
bottom during daylight began to rise and dis- 
perse. The depths where hake signs could be 
detected during this rise and dispersion were 
fished, but the catches were much lower than 
during daylight catches. During the day, 
catch rates of hake in the area of night fishing 
ranged from 10,000 to 64,000 pounds per half 
hour. Between 1830 and 2030 hours, catches 
were only 3,500 to 6,000 pounds per half hour 
fishing. By 2100 to 2300 hours, the signs of 
hake were considerably dispersed in the wa- 
ter column; the maximum catch was only 2,000 
pounds in a half hour. 


Maximum dispersion appears to occur dur- 
ing midnight hours. It is reflected in scatter- 
ed signs on echo sounder and low catches at 
the three fishing depths: near the surface at 
10 fathoms, maxiumum of 90 per half hour; 
mid-depth, 60; and near sea bottom, 64. 


2. As sunrise approaches, about 0500, hake 
begin to descend and regroup. By 0700, they 
have resumed schooling near the sea bottom. 
However, during each night and early morning 
sampling period, signs of hake in early morn- 
ing had greatly decreased compared to pre- 
vious evening. This is alsoreflected insmall- 
er catches in morning hours compared to pre- 
vious evening's catches. The maximum catch 


between 0200 and 0600 was 241 individuals 
(about 500 pounds) in one-half hour. The 
behavior of the school off La Push as de- 
scribed in "Results" (p, 25) suggests this 
possibility. 
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Fig. 2 - Generalized view of the diel changes in the vertical dis- 
tribution of hake, Hake signs are presented as they would appear 
on an echo sounder. Depth presented in meters (73 meters=40 
fathoms). 











Figure 2 gives a generalized picture of 
diel changes in vertical distribution of the 
hake, Variations occur as observed during 
past surveys when hake were found a consid- 
erable distance (10 to 20 fathoms) off sea bot- 
tom during daylight hours. Also, hake pos- 
sibly may undergo less dispersion and verti- 
cal ascent in late evening and midnight hours, 
as depicted in figure 2. From study of feed- 
ing habits, there is some suggestion thathake, 
which have their stomachs partially filled with 
food in the evening hours, may not ascend as 
high in the water column as hake with empty 
or almost empty stomachs. If majority of 
hake school are well fed, vertical ascent and 
dispersion may not be too great. 


Diel Changes in Euphausiids' 
Vertical Distribution 


Euphausiids were sampled on 3 occasions 
off Queets River south to Cape Elizabeth, over 
bottom depths of about 44 and 52 fathoms. A 
complete analysis of the Isaac-Kidd trawl 
catches during these samplings have yet to be 
made, so only a generalized picture of the 
euphausiids' vertical distribution can be pre- 
sented now (figure 3). 


During daylight hours (0800 to 1400) no 
euphausiids were collected from near-surface 
tows (7-8 fathoms) nor from tows at mid- 
depth, but small catches ({ to 13 pounds) were 
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Fig. 3 - Generalized view of the diel changes in the vertical dis~ 
tribution of the euphausiid, Thysanoessa spinifera. 





taken in tows near sea bottom. After 1800, 
euphausiids were collected during tows atall 
3 depth levels. Largest catches were taken 
about 1800 and between 0000 to 0230 hours. 

At 1800 hours, about 20 pounds were taken in 
the near-bottom tow. Shortly after 1800, 
catches from tows at mid-depth and near sur- 
face were less than 2 pounds. The large 
catches (about 10 pounds) made during 0000 
to 0200 were from tows near surface. Catch- 
es from tows at mid-depth and near sea bot- 
tom during same period were 2 pounds orless, 
At other periods of the evening, 2100 to 2300, 
and morning (0300 to 0500), catches from 
near surface and mid-depth were about com- 
parable, but tows near sea bottom caught less 
than tows higher up. Only a few euphausiids 
were identified from each catch; in every in- 
stance, they were identified as Thysanoessa 
spinifera, 


In general, it appears that the euphausiids 
are found near the sea bottom during the day- 
light hours. After 1800 there is a movement 
of the euphausiids off the bottom to near sur- 
face waters. They appear to reach their 
greatest density during the hours of darkness 
near the surface after midnight. After 0200 
the euphausiids begin their descent and by 
0800 are concentrated near the sea bottom 
again, 


Feeding Habits of Hake 


Although a detailed analysis of the stomach 
contents of hake has not been completed, a 
cursory examination during the cruise sug- 
gests: 


(1) Euphausiids appear to be dominant food 
organisms of hake in Washington coastal wa- 
ters during cruise period, 
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(2) Hake feed upon the euphausiids during 
hours of twilight and darkness, 


(3) The amplitude of vertical movement of 
hake during evening hours may depend upon 
the degree of stomach fullness. Fish with 
little food in stomachs may rise higher in wa- 
ter column at night than fish with considerable 
food remains. 


(4) Fish captured from dense schools have 
their stomachs filled with euphausiids, 


The vertical movement of euphausiids dur- 
ing the evening and early morning hours coin- 
cides intime with vertical movement and dis- 
persion of hake. The fact that hake were found 
feeding on euphausiids during hours of twilight 
and darkness suggests vertical movement and 
hake dispersion is response to movement of 
its prey. However, diel changes in vertical 
distribution and integrity of hake schools may 
occur whether there are euphausiids present 
or not. 

Note: For further information contact: Dayton L, Alverson, Base 


Director, Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, 2725 
Montlake Blvd, East, Seattle, Washington 98102, Phone 583-7729. 


a 


a 





“Manning” Explores 
for Alaska Pollock 


BCF's John R. Manning completed in July 
a 26-day pelagic exploratory cruise (67-2) 
for Alaska pollock (Theragra chalcogrammus) 
and pink shrimp (Pandalus borealis). It sur- 
veyed both inshore and offshore waters off 
the southeastern coast of Kodiak Island, and 
offshore waters of the southeastern Bering 
Sea between and due north of Umnak Island 
and Port Moller. 








The cruises primary objectives were: (1) 
to gain information on species composition of 
midwater echo-traces observed in waters ad- 
jacent to Kodiak Island; the information would 
determine if commercially interesting species 
of shrimp occupied this layer, and (2) to ob- 
tain data on the availability of Alaska pollock 
to the 648 Cobb pelagic trawl. 


2 Trawl Models 
Sampling gear consisted of two models of 


midwater trawls: the 648 Cobb pelagic and a 
smaller version, the Cobb anchovy trawl] No. 1. 
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Fig. 1 - Eastern survey area. 























Both trawls were fished with a pair of alumi- 
num hydrofoil doors and 30 fathom dandy- 
lines. Fishing depth of the trawl was moni- 
tored by a dual electric depth-telemetering 
system with a sensing unit housed at the ter- 
minus of each electrical towing warp. 


Six tows were made with the Cobb anchovy 
trawl No. 1 (on loan from the Seattle Explora- 
tory Fishing and Gear Research Base). Tran- 
secting was conducted during evening and 
early morning hours, generally between 1700 
and 0900 hours the following day. Both in- 
shore (i.e., bays and straits) and offshore 
areas were surveyed; the majority of inshore 
survey time was spent in Sitkalidak Strait. 
Surveys offshore extended to about 30 miles 
due east of shore. Onshore-offshore sound- 
ing transects were made at oblique angles to 
shore, between the 25 and 92 fathom depth 
contours. 


Cruise Results 


Midwater echo-traces indicative of possi- 
ble pink shrimp concentrations were not ob- 
served in any offshore area surveyed, but 
they were observed in most inshore waters. 
Catch composition analysis of the five tows 
made in inshore waters showed pink shrimp 
the dominant species. 


Nocommercial-size catches of pink shrimp 
were made. The largest catch, 710 pounds, 
(Haul No. 2, 775 pounds total) was captured 
during a 60-minute tow (intersection of Sit- 
kalidak Strait and Kiliuda Bay), It was made 
through fair-to-good echo-traces between 25 
and 40 fathoms over average bottom depth of 
62 fathoms. 


The single offshore tow (Haul No, 4, 12 
miles ESE Cape Barnabus) captured 1,050 
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Fig. 2 - Western survey area. 
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pounds of small Alaska pollock (¥ 31 cm.). 
Strong echo-traces observed during this tow 
extended to maximum height of 12 fathoms 
from bottom, with bottom depth ranging be- 
tween 68 and 73 fathoms. Recordings showed 
the school to be quite small, consisting of 
several small isolated nodules lying within a 
distance of one-quarter mile. 


What Results Suggest 


Results of catch composition analysis and 
echo-gram observations suggest that pink 
shrimp experience a daytime migration and 
are negatively phototropic (taking a particular 
direction under influence of light). A constant 
fathometer gain was used throughout the in- 
shore survey area to help reduce problems 
associated with interpreting relative densities 
of echo-traces. If the results noted are rep- 
resentative of pink shrimp responses to light 
intensity, there may be an optimum time for 
fishing this species with midwater trawls, 
i.e., either as they begin their vertical mi- 
gration or as they compact toward the bottom 
in the early morning hours. 


Western Survey Area 


In the western survey area, the major ef- 
fort was expended along each side of the 100- 
fathom curve between 166.5° W. Longitude x 
54.8° N. Latitude and 169° W. Longitude x 
56° N. Latitude, and in waters lying north of 
Unimak Island to a distance of 90 miles. Re- 
sults are disappointing because no echo- 
traces indicative of Alaska pollock concentra- 
tions were observed. Hauls 7 (500 pounds 
jellyfish) and 8 (125 pounds jellyfish) were 
made on fair but scattered echo-traces lo- 
cated 35 and 33 miles due north of Cape Mord- 
vinof, respectively. Zero catch occurred 
during Haul No. 9 at 55° 44.1' N. Latitude x 
168° 44.0' W. Longitude. 


Note: For further information contact: Base Director, Exploratory 
Fishing and Gear Research Base, BCF, P, O. Box 1668, Juneau, 
Alaska 99801, 








Shrimp Surveyed 
in Southeast Alaska 


Good concentrations of spot shrimp (Pan- 
dalus platyceros) were located in the Ernst 
Sound-Behm Canal area of southeast Alaska 
during a recent survey by BCF's Juneau Ex- 
ploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base. 
The optimum soaking time for shrimp pots 





and shrimp bait preference also were investi- 
gated. Short soaking times were found to be 
most effective; seal meat proved superior as 
bait to herring, pet food, and salmon tails. 


Trawls Prove Ineffective 


BCF cooperated with a commercial trawler 
this summer to test the effectiveness of trawls 
for catching spot shrimp (Pandalus platy- 
ceros). Participating were personnel from 
BCF's Juneau and Seattle Exploratory Fishing 
and Gear Research Bases. 


Midwater and conventional bottom trawls 
equipped with BCF-supplied depth-telemetry 
systems were fished by the trawler for 30 
days in areas of Southeastern Alaska where 
spot shrimp were known to be abundant. Re- 
sults indicated that trawls would not catch 
spot shrimp in commercial quantities. 


Study Midwater Availability 
of Pink Shrimp in Alaska 


BCF's Juneau Exploratory Fishing and 
Gear Research Base cooperated with industry 
to investigate the midwater availability of 
pink shrimp (Pandalus borealis) around south- 
eastern Kodiak Island. Echo-sounding tran- 
sects, coupled with test drags of a Cobb pelagic 
trawl from the "John R. Manning" found 
schools of pink shrimp present at night at con- 
siderable distances above the ocean bottom in 
inshore waters. 





Although no commercial-size catches were 
taken--largest was 710 pounds in a one-hour 
haul--considerable information was obtained 
on the diurnal movements of pink shrimp. Re- 
sults suggest that pink shrimp would be most 
available to midwater trawls either as they 
begin their ascent from ocean bottom with 
onset of darkness, or just before they com- 
plete their descent to the bottom in early 
morning. 
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"Bowers” Studies Use 
of Lights to Attract Anchovy 


The R/V George M. Bowers cruised Mis- 
sissippi Sound and Pensacola Bay to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a small-mesh purse 
seine for catching anchovies attracted to 
various types of above-surface and subsurface 
lights. (Cruise 80, ended Aug. 1.) 


A variety of light attractors was used: a 
90-lamp incandescent bank (13,500 watts), a 
3,000-watt incandescent cluster, both sys- 
tems use alternating current; a 500-watt 28- 
direct current underwater incandescent 

a 1,000-watt alternating current under- 
water quartz iodide light; and 3,250-watt al- 
ternating current above-surface mercury 

apor lights. 





A light skiff equipped with 2 above-surface 
12-volt direct-current sealed beam lamps 
and a high intensity underwater photo lamp 
was used effectively to control the fish while 
setting the purse seine. Too few tests have 
been made under comparable conditions to 
indicate clearly the most effective light-at- 
tractor system. However, the largest individ- 
ial catch (830 pounds) was made using the 
13,500-watt above-surface incandescent and 
the 500-watt direct current underwater sys- 
tem. More tests are planned for the next 


cruise. 
Species Caught 


Three species of anchovies (A. hepsetus, 
A, mitchilli, and A. lyolepis), usually domi- 
nated the catches; however, small-size scaled 
sardines (H. pensacolae), Spanish sardine 
(Sardinella sp.), and thread herring (Q. og- 
linum) were taken in most catches. Juvenile 
and young Spanish and king mackerel were 
present in several catches. Most anchovies 
caught were less than 3 inches. A few of A. 
hepsetus were larger. 













Summertime squalls created excessive 
turbidity in Mississippi Sound at times and 
limited the effectiveness of the light attrac- 
tors. Water clarity in Pensacola Bay was 
good at all times despite gusty winds. Vis- 


ualand electronic detection of anchovy schools 
was possible in both areas, but the light at- 
tractor systems performed better consistent - 
ly in Pensacola Bay. 








Commercial Quantities 
of Calico Scallops off Florida 


Surveys of the exploratory fishing vessel 
"Oregon" off Florida have found commercial 
quantities (20 bushels per hour) of calico 
scallops. Catches by the Oregon between 
Vero Beach and New Smyrna Beach are rang- 
ing from 36 to 64 bushels per hour. 


BCF has told the local calico scallop in- 
dustry in Florida and North Carolina of the 
Oregon's success. Industry members will 
board the vessel to observe further tests with 
trawl gear used by the commercial fleet for 
taking scallops. BCF efforts are aimed at 
aiding the scallop industry of the Southeast 
coast, which has recently experienced de- 
creased catches. 


The 'Criswell,'' owned by Elmer Willis of 
North Carolina, will work with the Oregon. 
Willis reportedly has orders for 3,000,000 
pounds of scallop meats from one customer. 
A restaurant chain and a cafeteria also have 
made large orders, 


Harvey Bullis, Director of BCF's Explora- 
tory Fishing Base in Pascagoula, Miss., be- 
lieves the scallop resources located by the 
Oregon are as vast as those supporting the 
commercial fishery off North Carolina. 
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Study Lake Superior 
Trawling Potential 






Experimental fishing conducted by 2 coop- 
erating trawlers, "A. E. Clifford" and "Hia- 
watha;' in the Economic Development Admin- 
istration (EDA) Technical Assistance Project 
has added considerably to knowledge of the 
commercial potential of Lake Superior. Test 
fishing in waters near Keweenah Peninsula, 
Michigan, demonstrated that bloater chubs 
are available regularly to trawls throughout 
the year; smelt are available in substantial 
quantities only intermittently. 


Successful commercial trawling in Michi- 
gan waters of Lake Superior would depend on 
the development of suitable markets for small 
bloater chubs, small smelt, and suckers, 
which dominated the trawl catches. Trawl 
catches in western Lake Superior, where the 
amount of trawlable bottom is very limited, 
have consisted primarily of smelt and cisco. 








Echograms here suggest heavy concentra- 
tions of fishes above the lake bottom, where 
they are unavailable tobottomtrawls. Mid- 
water trawls will be used this fall to deter- 
mine if these fishes can be harvested profit- 


ably. 
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“Rorqual”’ Studies Summer 
Distribution of Small Brit 


The R/V Rorqual of BCF's Biological 
Laboratory, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, con- 
ducted Cruise 3-67 in July to determine the 
summer distribution of small brit (2''-3") 
prior to their entry into the fishery. 





Its preliminary findings: small brit (2"- 


3"') were present only on the inshore transect, 


They were most numerous from Mooseabec 

Roach to Machias Bay, where traces were 

almost continuous. Concentrations also oc- 

curred in Muscongus Bay, the Sheepscot, and 
Damariscotta areas. No herring were ob- 

served from Sheepscot Bay to Cape Ann, ex- 
cept for a few taken in Casco Bay. 


The Rorqual's area of operations was Cape 
Ann to Machias Bay, inshore to5 fathoms and 
offshore to 50 fathoms. Measurements of 
salinity and temperature were made. The 
thermograph was run continuously. Surveys 
were made with an echo sounder, and traces 
were sampled with a high-speed trawl and a 
shrimp try net. 
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BCF Honolulu Aids 
Skipjack Tuna Industry 


The aku fishery is the chief U, S, fishery 
in the central Pacific Ocean. Aku is the Ha- 
waiian namefor skipjack tuna, About10 mil- 
lion pounds of this valuable food fish are 
caught each year, Although the Hawaiian re- 
source is large, the industry has failed for 
several years to keep pace with the expand- 
ing U.S, economy. The fishing vessels are 
old and the number of fishermen decreasing. 


To strengthen this industry, representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii, the U. S,,and the 
industry have joined to coordinate long- and 
short-term research on the central Pacific 
fishery problems. 


John C, Marr, Director, Hawaii Area, 
BCF, says the major goal of research on 
skipjack tuna at BCF's Biological Laboratory 
in Honolulu is to increase the catch substan- 
tially--not only near Hawaii but in adjacent 
waters of the central Pacific. But the labo- 
ratory and other research agencies also face 
the shorter range problem of aiding the pres- 
ent Hawaiian fleet. 


Industry Is 2 Separate Fisheries 


The skipjack tuna fishery consists of two 
separate fisheries: for skipjack tuna itself 
and for nehu, the little anchovy used as live 
bait. The skipjack tuna is caught by pole and 
line. Schools are attracted to the vessel by 
tossing handfuls of nehu overboard. 


At present, each vessel fishes for its own 
bait and takes about 20 buckets (160 lbs.) of 
nehu for each trip. Studies show that a lot of 
time is spent fishing for bait that could be 
spent fishing for skipjack tuna. Director 
Marr believes this added time would produce 
alarge increase in the total tuna catch. 


The Honolulu lab is attacking the problems 
of obtaining bait in two ways. The first is by 
investigating the possibility of taking bait in 
Stationary traps and nets. The ultimate aim 
here is to prove the feasibility of asmall, 
independent, bait-catching industry. The 
second way is by studying other small fishes 
as supplements or substitutes for the nehu. 


Weir and Lift Nets Built 


In a project partially supported by Hawaii, 
personnel of the lab's Fishery Development 
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Program constructed an experimental weir 
and a night lift net and installed them in 
Kaneohe Bay, on the windward side of Oahu. 
The bay is one of the chief sources of nehu 
for the skipjack tuna fleet. 


The heart-shaped weir, about 450 feet 
around, extends from shore into water about 
10 feet deep. The baitfish are collected at 
night. A light attracts them into a small 
pocket at the tip of the weir. Richard S. 
Shomura, who heads the project, says results 
of the first weeks of operation have been en- 
couraging. The lowest catch was less than 1 
bucket of bait, but most have been larger; one 
reached 78 buckets. Another weir is under 
construction. Results with the lift net have 
been less successful; the largest catch was 
16 buckets. 


Seek Alternate Bait Species 


Alternate bait species have been tried in 
the Hawaiian fishery before. Now a new ap- 
proach is being used. The behavioral char- 
acteristics of the nehu--which makes it so 
attractive to the skipjack tuna--have been 
studied. Knowing some of these character- 
istics, the scientists have been seeking other 
small fishes that equal or exceed the nehu. 
Several kinds have been tried. Some have 
been imported from mainland U, S., others 
from Southeast Asia. 


Some of this work is done in shoreside 
tanks, some at sea. In the tanks, the behav- 
ior of the nehu and other prey fish has been 
observed in the presence of a predator, us- 
ually the kawakawa, a close relative of the 
skipjack tuna. 


At sea, scientists have donned diving gear 
to study the behavior of the bait species and 
the tunas under actual fishing conditions, 
Using scuba, they have measured the diving 
rates of the baitfish and observed other as- 
pects of their behavior. John J. Magnuson, 
head of the lab's behavior studies, says films 
also have been taken and are expected topro- 
vide quantifiable data on baitfish behavior. 


The most promising alternate species so 
far is the threadfin shad, a fresh water fish 
introduced into Hawaii about a decade ago, 
The shad has naturalized itself in Hawaii. 
Other species are still being studied. 
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Operations Analysis of Fishing 


The program to aid the industry includes 
an operations analysis of fishing activities. 
The captains of the fleet have cooperated. 
During the summer of 1967, for the first 
time, trained observers were stationed aboard 
several fishing sampans and recorded every 
aspect of the fishing operation--from the 
time the vessels left port until the catch was 
unloaded. 


The information they collected, millions 
of separate items, are being coded for analy- 
sis by computer. Preliminary inspection of 
the data shows that it will provide much new 
information, says Tamio Otsu, who supervised 
the project. 


Where Does Fish Spend Its Time? 


Researchers do not know where the fish 
spend the time they are not at the sea sur- 
face--most of their time. The laboratory's 
research vessel "Townsend Cromwell," 
equipped with a high precision sonar, spent 
much of summer 1967 studying this problem, 
The sonar gathers information on the depth a 
target is swimming, its direction, and its 
speed, Sofar, most targets have been located 
within 30feet of the surface. There is another 


heavy concentration between 200 and 500 feet. 


Skipjack tuna schools have been tracked from 
the surface to the depths. More than half 
went deeper than 200 feet, between their 
sorties to the surface. Some went down to 
400 feet. 


The Waters Studied Too 


The observers aboard the skipjack tuna 
sampans have been collecting information on 
the temperature and salinity of the waters in 
which tunas are caught. To add to this in- 
formation, the Townsend Cromwell, in sum- 
mer 1967, the height of the fishing season, 
collected oceanographic data both in and out- 
side the fishing area. These data are now 
being analyzed. The information from fish- 
ing vessels and the Cromwell is expected to 
pinpoint physical and chemical characteris - 
tics of waters in which the fish are caught. 


A final line of attack on the skipjack tuna 
problems is the application of the methods of 
systems analysis widely used in industrial 
and military planning. Brian J. Rothschild, 
Acting Deputy Area Director, BCF, Hawaii, 


says the object of such a study is to design 
an economically feasible plan for the opera- 
tion of the Hawaii-based fishery for tunas. It 
would be one healthy enough to stimulate in- 
vestors to put their money into it. 





“Delaware” Studies Herring 
and Lobster Offshore Populations 


The M/V Delaware of BCF's Biological 
Laboratory at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
cruised the northern part of Georges Bank 
and Lydonia Canyon, September 6-15 (Cruise 
67-6). 


The cruise, hampered by bad weather, 
had 3 purposes: to sample populations ofsea 
herring and lobsters and to obtain related 
environmental data; to obtain blood samples 
from lobsters; and to make plankton tows for 
larval herring. 


Fishing Operations 


To sample herring population, 18 trawl 
sets were made. The sets, of 1 hour dura- 
tion, were made in 26 to53 fathoms and yield- 
ed 19 bushels (approximately 1,400 pounds), 
The herring obtained were 21.7 to 36.5 cm. 
long. The 1960- and 1961l-year classes were 
dominant in the catches, followed in percent- 
age occurrence by fish of the 1959-year class 
and older. Shipboard examination indicated 
the majority were in stage V of gonadal con- 
dition. To sample lobster population, 5 trawl 
sets were made at Lydonia Canyon in waters 
from 55 to 120 fathoms, They yielded 18 lob- 
sters (44% females and 56% males), Onlyone 
lobster was berried., 


Plankton Operations 


Thirteen 1-meter net plankton tows of 15- 
minutes duration (5 minutes at 20 meters, 5 
minutes at 10 meters, and 5 meters at sur- 
face), were made, No larval herring were 
obtained. 
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""Geronimo” Cruises Entire Gulf of Mexico in Late Winter 





By Reed S. Armstrong and John R. Grady* 


BCF's R/V Geronimo, Galveston, Texas, 
has completed the first in a series of hydro- 
graphic surveys of the Gulf of Mexico (Cruise 
12), The immediate purposes of these sur- 
veys are to describe the circulation and stra- 
tification in the Gulf of Mexico and to analyze 
the time variations of Gulf waters. Addition- 
al, long-range, goals are to relate the state 
and variations in the waters to the driving 
force (the atmospheric circulation), and to 
predict the circulations and characteristics 
of the waters. We intend to occupy about 135 
hydrographic stations, sampling from the 
surface to the bottom, over all the Gulf dur- 
ing each cruise. Bathythermograph casts-- 
and standard meteorological observations 
and radiation measurements for heat budget 
analyses--are made routinely along the 
cruise route. 


During this first ''all Gulf'' cruise (Feb. 
20-April 1, 1967), continuing problems with 
the ship's navigational gear curtailed opera- 
tions in the eastern Gulf, but the cruise plan 
was rearranged to accomplish a rather com- 
prehensive survey of the entire Gulf. Weoc- 
cupied 114 hydrographic stations and collected 
surface salinity samples and made bathyther- 
mograph casts at 281 stations. 


We had planned to make vertical plankton 
hauls to 100-m. depth with a #-m. Hansennet 
at each hydrographic station--and to make 
vertical plankton hauls to near the bottom in 
the deeps of the Gulf with a Gulf V sampling 
net. Because of almost continuously poor 
weather and high seas, only 87 shallow and 2 
deep plankton hauls were made. 


This cruise was very successful, particu- 
larly because it was only the second time the 
entire Gulf of Mexico has been surveyed dur- 
ing one cruise operation. (The first was by 
the R/V ''Hidalgo" of Texas A & M University 
in Feb,-March 1962.) 


As the data are processed and analyzed, 
numerous interesting features of the Gulf 
waters are noted in surface distribution of 
the various water properties. 


The circulation pattern of the surface wa- 
ters can be inferred from the surface tem- 


a 


perature distribution (fig. 1). Warm water 
(more than 24° C,) from the Caribbean Sea is 
the main driving force for the circulation 
throughout most of the Gulf. The water en- 
ters the Gulf along the western side of the 
Yucatan Straits and streams north to about 
28° N. latitude. It then turns sharply to the 
south and, after following a rather intricate 
path, leaves the Gulf through the Florida 
Straits. 


Some of the water entering the Gulf returns 
as countercurrents, in a series of eddies, on 
the western side of the Yucatan Straits. Other 
Caribbean water encounters an apparent coun- 
tercurrent from the Florida Straits off the 
coast of Cuba, thereby setting up the clock- 
wise-rotating eddy of the "C'-shaped cell of 
water more than 26° C, The flow from the 
western edge of this eddy to about the center 
of the Yucatan Straits is moving south, back 
in the Caribbean. The remaining water com- 
ing into the Gulf seemingly moves westward 
across the Campeche Shelf and then turns 
northeastward to join the main flow. 


The circulationof the eastern Gulf of Mex- 
ico is reacting directly tothe looping flow that 
enters through the Yucatan Straits and de- 
parts through the Florida Straits. Interaction 
of this loop current with adjacent waters es- 
tablishes the circulation over most of the 
western Gulf. The general easterly and north- 
easterly flow in the western Gulf is probably 
also associated with the prevailing south and 
southeast winds over the area. The small 
pockets of cool water near shore may be as- 
sociated with river discharge and land runoff, 


Three particularly significant features are 
apparent from the temperature distribution: 
(1) the presence of a southward flowing coun- 
tercurrent through the Yucatan Straits; (2) the 
lack of offshore penetration of Mississippi 
River discharge; and (3) the turbulent charac- 
teristic of oceanic circulations, as evidenced 
by the presence of numerous eddies, particu- 
larly those lining the boundary of the main 
flow of the loop current. 


The distribution of surface salinity (fig. 2) 
almost exactly follows the temperature pat- 
terns. The Caribbean water in the eastern 





*Research Oceanographers, BCF Biological Laboratory, Galveston, Texas. 
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Fig. 3 - Surface oxygen distribution (ml. /1.). 
























































3 - Surface oxygen distribution (ml. /1.). 


Fig 








Gulf is easily distinguished by its low salin- 
ity; 36 parts per thousand (p.p.t.). The rather 
direct influence of the loop current is delin- 
eated by the 36.4 p.p.t. contour in the central 
part of the Gulf along a north-south transect. 
The offshore surface waters of the western 
Gulf are of high salinity (more than 36.4 
p.p.t.) in contrast to the low salinity in the 
eastern Gulf, 


The extensions of river discharge and land 
runoff are well defined by the low-salinity 
cells in the northwestern corner, to the east 
of the Mississippi Delta, and inthe southeast- 
ern sector of the Gulf of Campeche. 


The distribution of the dissolved oxygen 
content of the surface water (4.40 to 5.55 
ml,/1.) throughout the Gulf (fig. 3) is more 
similar to the distribution of temperature 
than of salinity. In the eastern Gulf, surface 
oxygen has a Clearer relation to the currents 
and the distribution of other water properties 
than in the western Gulf, whichis complicated 
by the eddy systems. 


The dominant feature of the distribution 
of oxygen at the surface is the lower oxygen 
content of water of the large looping flow of 
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the eastern Gulf. The relatively low oxygen 
content of the water entering the Gulf through 
the Yucatan Straits (about 4.48 ml./1.) ac- 
counts for the distinctively lower values in 
the eastern Gulf. 


An interesting feature of this distribution 
is a westward-extending lobe of water from 
the eastern loop, This water has probably 
been entrained by the counterclockwise eddy 
north of the Campeche Bank and drawn tothe 
west. 


The vertical structure of the waters inthe 
Gulf is exhibited by the profiles of salinity, 
temperature, and dissolved oxygen for three 
representative stations in the western Gulf, 
eastern Gulf, and Yucatan Straits (fig. 4). 


The surface layers in the western Gulf 
are characterized by high salinity and low 
temperature, and the waters in the eastern 
Gulf have the lowest salinity and highest tem - 
perature. Oxygen contents of the surface wa- 
ters are almost identical for the three areas. 


The sharp salinity increase toward the sa- 
linity maximum layer (about 100-200 m, depth) 
produces a highly stabilized stratification. 
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Fig. 4 - Vertical profiles of salinity (p.p.t.), temperature (°C.), and dissolved oxygen (ml./1.) representative of major marine 


areas of the Gulf of Mexico. See fig. 2 for station locations. 
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Because thehigh salinity water within and be- 
low this layer cannot come in contact with the 
air, the decrease in oxygen is pronounced 
through the layer. The western Gulf station 
has no significant subsurface salinity maxi- 
mum, buta strong temperature gradient exists 
(about 150 m,), which has the same effect on 
stability. 


The following points, apparent from the 
vertical profiles, help to interpret the sur- 
face circulations. 


(1) In the western Gulf: 


(a) If water is upwelling (as with a 
counterclockwise curving flow--surface di- 
vergence), low-temperature, low -salinity 
water is brought toward the surface. 


(b) With convergent flow, warm, high- 
Salinity water is collected. 


(2) In the eastern Gulf: 


(a) Surface divergence brings high-sa- 
linity, low-temperature water to the surface. 


(b) Surface convergence acts to collect 
the low-salinity, warm water. 


As many as four water masses are evident 
in the Gulf waters from the station profiles. 


(1) Subtropical Underwater--defined by 
the salinity maximum layer (apparently ab- 
sent at the western Gulf station). 


(2) Sub-Antarctic Intermediate Water-- 
core at the salinity minimum layer (750 to 
950 m.). This water mass is also in the re- 
gion of the oxygen minimum layer. 


(3) North Atlantic Deep Water--character- 
ized by the deep, secondary salinity maximum, 
The western Gulf is the only station of the 
three that exhibits this water mass (1,400-m. 
core depth). 


(4) North Atlantic or Antarctic Bottom 
Water--secondary salinity minimum layer 
underlying the North Atlantic Deep Water. 


The presence of what appears to be bot- 
tom water was unexpected because the sill 
depths of the Yucatan and Florida Straits are 
considerably less than the depth of this water 
mass. Examination of the deep waters at 
the other stations is required to determine 
whether or not this water mass is truly pres- 
ent in the Gulf. The low oxygen values in the 
deepest waters of the western Gulf station in- 
dicate the water has been out of contact with 
the atmosphere for a considerable time. 


eS 


Complete Two-Year Bottom 


Temperature Record off Cape Cod 


On July 19 and 20, scientists of BCF's 
Environmental Oceanographic Research 
Program, Washington, D. C., made the final 
recovery of temperature recorders main- 
tained for 2 years at 5 locations on the bot- 
tom off Cape Cod. The instruments, self- 
contained and designed to run 400 days, were 
recessed in 12,000-pound mooring blocks of 
navigation type buoys. The buoys, now re- 
trieved, were specially established by the 
U. S. Coast Guard along a profile extending 
from 6 to 29 fathoms. 


This instrument work had two objectives: 
(1) to obtain "continuous" temperature rec- 
ords with which to correlate the bathymetric 
ranges, times of reproduction, growth rates, 
etc., of benthonic (sea bottom) invertebrates 
along the profile, and (2) to develop a reliable 
method to put recording instruments on the 
continental shelf fishing grounds. Tempera- 
ture data recovery from the 5 stations was 
about 80 percent during the first-year --bet- 
ter than usual for recording instruments at 


sea. 
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Oxford Lab Studies Oyster Disease 


A sample of pearl oysters from Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf was examined at 
BCF's Oxford (Md.) Biological Laboratory 
for the presence of microparasites. It had 
been sent by the California Texas Oil Corpo- 
ration. The sample contained a high preval- 
ence of nematodes as well as larval cestodes 
(presumably the genus Tylocephalum). 


A sample of Pacific oysters (Crassostrea 
gigas) from the Denman Island, British Co- 
lumbia, area was examined for ''Denman Is- 
land disease," which affects oysters on the 
Pacific northwest coast during the summer 
period. Three of the 12 oysters examined 
showed symptoms of the disease. Efforts 
are being made to culture the "microcells" 
present in these oysters. 
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Oxidative Changes Are Being Investigated 
ot New Food Science Pioneer Research Laboratory 


By Maurice E, Stansby* 


The Food Science Pioneer Research Lab- 
oratory, established in July 1966 at Seattle, 
is conducting research primarily in the field 
of oxidative changes in fishery products. Al- 
though bacterial spoilage is the chief cause 
of the deterioration of fish, advances in re- 
frigeration and the development of newer 
techniques of preservation such as irradia- 
tion pasteurization, give promise that, before 
long, bacterial spoilage will be a minor prob- 
lem for the fishing industry. Yet these same 
advances in technology of fish preservation 
greatly increase damage caused by oxidation, 
Both frozen and irradiation preservation in- 
crease rather than decrease the tendency for 
fish oils to oxidize. 


The development of antioxidants useful for 
other foods has not solved this problem for 
fishery products because of the much greater 
instability of the chemical components infish. 
Oxidation leads to loss of original normal 
flavors, leaving the fish almost tasteless. 
Prolonged oxidation can result in development 
of unpleasant rancid flavors and in discolor- 
ation, Even texture canbe adversely affected. 


Many oxidation problems also occur in the 
utilization of the oils after extraction from 
the fish. 


Seeks Basic Knowledge 


The new laboratory is undertaking projects 
that will yield basic knowledge about the way 
fish oils oxidize and the way these reactions 
can be controlled. Initial research is being 
carried out mainly on two species of fish-- 
menhaden and silver salmon. Theformer 
represents by far the largest source of com- 
mercial fish oil in this country; the latter 
represents a typical species for which oxida- 
tion problems are severe when the fish is 
used for human food. 


The program of research is being carried 
out along the following lines: 


1, A study of just what oxidation problems 
exist during the commercial handling of fish. 
Particular attention is paid to flavor and odor 
changes, 





*Director, Food Science Pioneer Research Laboratory, Seattle, 
Washington. 


2. A study of the mechanism of oxidation 
of fish. 


3. A study to determine what role bacteria 
play in oxidation of fish oils when bacterial 
spoilage is going on simultaneously with oxi- 
dation of the oils. 


4. A study of antioxidants that are to be 
used with fish oil both while in fish and after 
extraction from the fish. 


5. An investigation of the mechanism of 
oxidation of fish oils which have been incor- 
porated into paint. When paint in which fish 
oil is incorporated dries, as a result of oxi- 
dation an undersirable change takes place 
simultaneously resulting in development of 
"fishy" odors. An investigation of the mech- 
anisms of these two kinds of oxidation is 
aimed at controlling the latter at the same 
time permitting the desirable drying of the 
paint to take place. 


6. In addition to the research on oxidative 
deterioration, the laboratory is about tocarry 
out a small investigation dealing with certain 
aspects of the biochemistry of living fish. 
This investigation is being planned to be 
carried out in collaboration with the Division 
of Fishery Biology. 














Year of Acquiring 
Oceanographic Data is Successful 


BCF's Biological Laboratory at Stanford, 
Calif., completed a successful year of ac- 
quiring oceanographic data through an ex- 
pendable bathythermograph (XBT) system. 
The system was aboard the Matson Line 
freighter "California."' Since June 1966, the 
system has provided temperature-depth data 
for 19 trips between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco, and 2 trips between Honolulu and Los 
Angeles, 


The XBT data are transmitted from the 
vessel, through BCF radio station WWD, to 
the Navy's Fleet Numerical Weather Facility 
at Monterey, Calif., for operational use, 
Copies of the analog records are forwarded 
to the Navy Electronics Laboratory for re- 
search application, and to the National Ocea- 
nographic Data Center to become records. 
Temperature-depth sections for each cross- 
ing are constructed at the BCF Stanford Lab- 
oratory. The resulting time-series of sec- 
tions are the first of this nature ever obtained. 
They are being analyzed, along with studies 
of changes in monthly mean sea level, to es- 
tablish the character of temporal fluctuations 
of the California Current. Such fluctuations 
may be significant to fisheries of that region. 


This project is considered an outstanding 
example of successful interagency and Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation. 


————s 


Fish Not Affected 
by Seismic Profiling “Sparkers” 


A biologist of BCF's Biological Labora- 
tory, Woods Hole, Mass., has participated in 
an experiment to study the effect of a 120,000 
Joule spark discharge system, used for seis- 
mic profiling, on a known concentration of 
fish off the New England coast. After a con- 
centration of cod was located at 18-20 fath- 
oms on Nantucket Shoals, a flag buoy was 
placed, and the "sparker" discharged about 
50 times in the vicinity. 


Codfish, mussels, and sea lemons taken 
within a 2-hour period following the dis- 
charges were dissected and examined. All 
organs appeared normal. There was nosign 





of dead or injured fish at the surface. A re- 
check of the area 2 days later showed that 

fish were still present, and there were no ab- 
normalities apparent in specimens dissected, 
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Develop New Hondling 
Techniques for Catfish 


An improved method for pumping live cat- 
fish from a floating live box to a holding tank 
has been developed by the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Gear Research Program staff. About 500 
pounds of catfish were pumped into a vacuum 
tank and held for 2 hours; there was no mor- 
tality. Also, a unique holding net was tried 
into which catfish entered readily from a 
haul seine net. 





Fig. 1 - Combination vacuum tank-fish pump developed by BCF 
for pumping live catfish from haul seine. 
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Fig, 2 ~ Detachable bag section used in conjunction with haul 
seine to hold catfish. 
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These techniques may be a breakthrough 
in the present difficult area of handling live 
fish from seine to shoreside containers in 
commercial operations. They may greatly 
reduce the mortality rate. 


In the first trial, over 3,000 pounds of cat- 
fish were isolated and held without the fish 
showing signs of distress. The tests were 
conducted on a 40-acre pondnear Yazoo City, 
Mississippi, and at Stuttgart Fish Farming 
Experimental Station in Arkansas. 


Gloucester Lab Designs Eviscerator 


BCF's Gloucester (Mass.) Technological 
Laboratory has applied for a patent on a de- 
vice that automatically eviscerates fish, 
flush-washes the empty visceral area and 
packs the washed cavity with a refrigerant, 
such as ice. These operations are carried 
out ‘without cutting or otherwise damaging 
the fish." 


The Gloucester scientists believe the 
eviscerator would be useful both to the com- 
mercial fishing industry and to fishing party 


boats. 
BD 


Firms Request 
Continuous USDI Inspection 


Three large fish- processing firms have ap- 
plied for continuous inspection service by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. The Sea Pak 
Corporation, Division of W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany, requested inspection at its newly con- 
structed plant on St. Simons Island, Georgia. 
Precooked and raw breaded fish sticks and por- 
tions willbe the main products produced and 
inspected. The firm already has on the is- 
land a large facility that produces breaded 
shrimp. 


The O'Donnell-Usen Fisheries Corp. re- 
quested the USDI service at its plant in Glouces- 
ter, Mass. The firm,which already has one 
plant under continuous inspection, produces 
primarily breaded fish sticks, portions, and 
frozen seafood dinners. 
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Booth Fisheries, a Division of Consolidated 
Foods, is completing construction of a proc- 
essing plant in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Many fishery products will be produced there. 
Booth also has a plant in'St. Louis, Missouri, 
where much of the production of fish sticks 
and portions is USDI inspected. 


USDI inspection at these 3 large plants will 
increase significantly the volume of inspected 
products available to the consumer. 


ee 
Find Fewer Parasites in Pacific Hake 


Scientists of BCF's Seattle Technological 
Laboratory report a significant reduction in 
the number of Pacific hake found infested with 
a near microscopic protozoan parasite. Be- 
fore U. S. and Soviet fishermen began to har- 
vest these fish on a large scale several years 
ago, 50 to 90 percent of the fish were found 
to contain the parasite, and 10 percent were 
heavily infested. 


This year, as testing began for the third 
consecutive summer, a reduction in infesta- 
tion was noted. Only 30 percent of the fish 
were infested, and only 3 percent heavily. 
Some suggest this reduction resulted from 
the removalfrom the fishing grounds and re- 
placement by youngfish of the older and ma- 
turefish. The latter hadbeen in contact with 
the parasites for a longer time. 


The parasite, a myxosporidian harmless 
to man, appears to cause no problem for the 
fishinitsnatural environment. But after the 
fish dies, the parasite releases an enzyme 
that softens the flesh and makes it less use- 
ful and desirable as food. 


+ 














FEDERAL ACTIONS 


Interior Department 


$4 MILLION MADE AVAILABLE FOR 
ANADROMOUS FISHERIES PROJECTS 


More than $4 million in Federal funds have 
become available to the states for anadromous 
fishery projects during fiscal 1968, Interior 
Department has announced, 


Anadromous fish ascend rivers from the 
sea to spawn. They include salmon, striped 
bass, and shad. The Anadromous Fish Act, 
administered by BCF and the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, awards money for coop- 
erative projects that will benefit these fish. 


The money will be used to improve spawn- 
ing areas, install fishways, construct fish 
protection devices and hatcheries, and to 
conduct research to improve management and 
increase stocks, 


Under the 1965 law, Federal money may 
be used to finance up to 50 percent of approved 
state projects. Federal appropriations up to 
$25 million are authorized through June 30, 
1970, 
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TASK FORCE WILL INVESTIGATE 
OVERFERTILIZATION OF LAKES 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and E. Scott Pattison, President of the Soap 
and Detergent Association, named a 13-man 
task force in August to recommenda cooper- 
ative research program for controlling eu- 
trophication (overfertilization) of lakes. 


Eutrophication is the excessive fertiliza- 
tion of algae and other aquatic plants with 
nutrients, principally nitrates and phosphates. 
Phosphate is a common element in municipal 
sewage, human waste, agricultural fertilizers, 
detergents, and industrial discharges. 


As the public uses more nutrients, aqua- 
tic plants increase anddie. Organic deposits 
pile up on the lake bottom. The lake be- 
comes smaller, shallower, warmer, and or- 
ganic decay depletes the supply of oxygen. It 
becomes a marsh and eventually disappears. 
Lake Erie is an example of serious eutro- 
phication in the U.S. There,much of the oxy- 





gen has disappeared and aquatic plants are 
filling the lake. 


Industry Enlisted to Help 


The help of many industries is being en- 
listed by the Department of the Interior in 
solving the problem. The industries include 
fertilizer, chemical, phosphate, agricul- 
ture, and others that discharge wastes con- 
taining phosphates and nitrates. 


The task force will recommend a broad 
research program that may be initiated by 
Government and industry. 
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TASK FORCE OFFERS PLAN 
TO EASE ALEWIFE PROBLEM 


A Federal task force named by Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall to study the ale- 
wife problem in the Great Lakes has recom- 
mended a remedial plan. 


In recent years, the vast annual death of 
alewives has clogged water systems and 
covered beaches. In spring and summer 1967, 
millions of dead alewives drifted onto Lake 
Michigan beaches--forcing out some home- 
owners, drastically reducing tourist trade, 
and producing an expensive cleanup condition. 


The program proposed by the task force 
on September 21 seeks to ease the immediate 
problem and go on to make the lakes com- 
pletely useful again, Lake Michigan would 
receive attention first. The group is headed 
by Dr. Stanley A. Cain, Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife and Parks. 


3-Stage Program 
The plan proposed has 3 stages: 


1, Measure the alewive population, pre- 
dict the amount and place of the enormous 
annual deaths, and determine the causes. 


2. Find methods to remove efficiently the 
vast carpet of dead fish from the lakes and 
shores. 


3. Reduce the alewife population and re- 
store abalance of native and new fish species. 
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Federal and State Cooperation Necessary 


The task force believes that Federal and 
State cooperation will be necessary to 
achieve the goal. It recommends that the 
joint U. S.-Canadian Great Lakes Fishery 
Commission--which coordinates fishery de- 
velopment in the lakes--participate active- 
ly. Federal aid programs would increase 
state efforts. 


In addition to Dr. Cain, task force mem- 
bers are: Frank C. Di Luzio, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Water Pollution Control; Commis - 
sioner James M. Quigley, Water Pollution 
Control Administration; Director H. E. 
Crowther, BCF; Director JohnS. Gottschalk, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife; and 
Dr. Milner B. Schaefer, Science Advisor to 
Secretary Udall. 


* * 


PROPOSE IMPORT CURBS ON 
TROUT-LIKE FISH OR EGGS 


A proposed amendment to the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, Importation of Wildlife or 
Eggs Thereof, was published by Interior De- 
partment's Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife in the ''Federal Register" on July 27. 
The amendment would prohibit import of wild 
birds or their eggs. Italsoincludes salmon- 
ids of the fish family Salmonidae, which em- 
braces all species of fresh and frozen trout 
and fresh and frozen Atlantic and Pacific 
salmon, 


Certificate Required 


The proposed amendment prohibits import 
into the U.S. of all live or dead fish, or eggs 
of salmonids of the family Salmonidae, unless 
these imports are accompanied by a certifi- 
cate signed by selected officials incountry of 
origin or in U. S.,that the products are free 
of viral and bacterial diseases and parasitic 
infections. 





Extend Time for Comments 


A period of 60 days from July 27 was pro- 
vided within which persons might file written 
comments, suggestions, and objections with 
the Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Washington, D. C. 20240. This 
period has been extended to November 30. 


= 
Federal Trade Commission 


PROPOSED GUIDES FOR DOG AND CAT 
FOOD INDUSTRY PUBLISHED 


The Federal Trade Commission published 
a notice of Proposed Rule Making in the 
"Federal Register'' September 16 to guide the 
Dog and Cat Food Industry. 


The proposed guides include sections on: 
(1) Definitions; (2) Misuse of terms; (3) Grade 
or quality misrepresentation; (4) Misuse of 
terms ''can" and "canned"; (5) Deceptive 
pricing. 


The definitions include: 


(u) "Fish" is the clean, acceptable, fresh 
flesh and incidental bone of any fish, freed of 
the head, scales, fins, and viscera. When 
canned, all bone should be cooked to a soft 
consistency. 


(v) "Whole fish" is clean, acceptable, 
whole, fresh, fish (unscaled and uneviscera- 
ted), under 19 inches in length. Larger fish 
should be freed of their heads, viscera, scales, 
and fins, and described as fish. Whencanned, 
all bone should be cooked to a soft consistency. 


(w) "Fish meal" is finely ground, dry, 
rendered fish or whole fish. 


(x) "Chowder" is acceptable, thick seafood 
soup or stew containing at least 30 percent of 
the type of seafood specified in advertisements 
and on labels. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


U. S. and Soviet Vessels Conduct 
Joint Fishery Research in Atlantic 


Two vessels named "Albatross"--the U.S. 
"Albatross IV" of BCF's Biological Labora- 
tory in Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and the 
Soviet ''Albatros''--are cruising the mid-At- 
lantic between Woods Hole and Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina, in a joint fishery project that 
will acquire important information about the 
resources of that area. The project was ar- 
ranged during bilateral meetings held in Bos- 
ton last June. This joint cruise continues the 
international cooperative work started when 
the Soviet Albatros arrived in Woods Hole on 
September 11. 


years. 


Eventually, it will involve the partici- 
pation of vessels from member countries in 
an intensive plankton survey of the Georges 


Bank area. The purpose of the recent joint 
cruise was to standardize collecting equip- 
ment, methods of collection, and analysis of 
samples so that results of future surveys by 
the two countries will be directly comparable, 


Groundfish Surveys 


The second phase of this joint work con- 
sists of groundfish surveys between Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, and Cape Hatteras, 
North Carolina. The work was planned dur- 
ing last June's Boston meetings. The Soviet 
fleet is fishing this area intensively. The 














Fig. 1 - The Albatross IV, research vessel of BCF. 


The vessels have been engaged in two dif- 
ferent ventures: 


The first concerns a study of the survival 
of the early stages (eggs and larvae) of im- 
portant commercial species of fish inthe 
Georges Bank area. The International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
(ICNAF) has been planning such a study for 





(Photo: Robert K, Brigham.) 


two countries decided that assessment of the 
effect of their fishing on the stocks of silver 
hake, red hake, scup, and fluke required more 
scientific information. They agreed on a co- 
operative program to obtain the information. 


The Cruises 


The Soviet vessel arrived at Woods Hole 
on September 11, After a week of scientific 
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discussions, the two vessels departed ona 


one-week plankton cruise. Ali goals were 
achieved. The two vessels than exchanged 
trawl nets and left on September 28 for a 
two-day shakedown cruise. Then, following 
an exchange of several scientists, the two set 
out on the first of their two 10-day cruises. 
Biologists from a number of Atlantic States 
also were aboard. 
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future work conducted by their research 
vessels," 


The Two Vessels 
The Albatross IV is a 187-foot, single- 


screw, stern trawler that carries a crew 
of 19 and 6-8 scientists. It serves as an 


all-season base for fisheries and physical 





Fig. 2 - The Soviet Albatros. 


Importance of Project 


Dr. Herbert W. Graham, Laboratory Di- 
rector, BCF's a Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, said: The fishery resources of the 
Georges Bank area are being fished more in- 
tensively each year by more and more coun- 
tries, Last year the Soviet Union harvested 
more tonnage from the area than any other 
country. The wise managemeni of this re- 
source requires a thorough knowledge of the 
biology of the fishes concerned and the ef- 
fects of fishing on the populations. Through 
ICNAF the member countries have been sub- 
mitting statistics and biological information 
on their catches and carrying out scientific 
surveys. However, this is the first time two 
countries have worked so closely together to 
get an absolute comparison of the methods 
used; this will be extreme ly valuable in all 


(Photo: Robert K, Brigham.) 


oceanographic research in the Northwest 
Atlantic. 


The Soviet Albatros is a 165-foot, gray- 
hulled, converted side trawler. She reminds 
old Woods Hole hands of the U. S, "Albatross 
III", The Albatros is a scouting vessel that 
works with a fishing fleet. She carries 31 
persons, including 8 scientists. 


Chief Soviet scientist is Arkady Noskov. 
He and Dr. Robert L, Edwards, Assistant 
Director of BCF Woods Hole, met during 
past international fishing negotiations in 
Moscow. 
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U. S. and USSR Hold Fishery Talks 


Fisheries experts of the U. S. and the So- 
viet Union met in Seattle, July 19-28, to dis- 
cuss the exchange of statistics and scientific 
data and to plan cooperative research on 
species of common interest in the Northeast- 
ern Pacific Ocean. 


The conference was concerned primarily 
with stocks of Pacific ocean perch and Pacific 
hake off Washington and Oregon. Other 
species and other areas, from California to 
Alaska, also were discussed. The partici- 
pants reviewed research on Bering Sea king 
crab, 


The U. S. delegation was led by Donald R. 
Johnson, BCF Regional Director; the Soviet 
delegation by Dr. V. G. Lafitsky, Chief Inter- 
national Maritime Law expert of the Minis- 
try of Fisheries. 


The Subjects Discussed 


The scientists of the two delegations: (1) 
Described their statistical systems for col- 
lecting and recording catch and fishing-effort 
data for the trawl fisheries of the Northeast- 
ern Pacific. (2) Reviewed the principal spe- 
cies of groundfish caught, the fishing areas, 
types of vessels and gear used, biological 
aspects of the groundfish species taken, and 
research studies in progress. (3) Exchanged 
information on methods used to estimate size 
and maximum sustainable yield of stocks of 
Pacific ocean perch and Pacific hake off 
Washington and Oregon, and of king crab in 
the Bering Sea. 


Agree on Recommendations 


Based on the discussions, the experts 
agreed on recommendations concerning ex- 
change of fishery statistics and biological 
data and coordinated research. The recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the appro- 
priate agencies of the U.S. and USSR for re- 
view and approval. 


The recommendations define proposed 
areas for reporting fishery statistics; spe- 
cies to be reported; time periods; categories 
of vessel and gear combinations; depth in- 
tervals tobe used; sampling procedures; and 
biological measurements. 


Also proposed are coordinated research 
on size of hake stocks; spawning behavior of 
hake; methods of determining age of ocean 


perch and hake; relative fishing power of 
each vessel-gear combination in trawl fish- 
eries of the 2 countries; abundance of juve- 
nile king crab; and exchange of scientists be- 
tween research vessels. 
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U. S. and USSR Exchange Vessel Visits 


The February 1967 U.S.-Soviet Agreement 
on Fishery Problems in Northeast Pacific 
provides for visits by representatives of fish- 
ermen's organizations of the two countries. 
BCF's Regional Director in Seattle proposed 
to the Commander of the Soviet Fishing Fleets 
in the Northeast Pacific a 1-day visit to a So- 
viet vessel. On July 27, the Soviet Command- 
er suggested a visit to ''SRTM-8410," an ex- 
ploratory vesselof the Far Eastern Fisheries 
Administration. 


The U. S. party consisted of the Regional 
Director, the Commander of the U. S. Coast 
Guard cutter ''Yocona," the presidents of two 
U. S. fishery associations, and a BCF inter- 
preter. Soviet hosts were Commander E. I. 
Andriushchenke, his deputy, the captain of the 
Soviet vessel, and a fishing gear specialist. 


One of the subjects discussed was the com- 
plaints of U. S. fishermen about dangerous 
navigational procedures cf Soviet fishing cap- 
tains. The Soviet Commander replied that 
part of the problem may be that ''Soviet fish- 
ermen are curious to see how U. S. fisher- 
men fish.'' He said "he would appreciate it 
if in the future notices of violations commit- 
ted by Soviet vessels would be passed on to 
him rather than to the Soviet Government." 


On August 3, the Soviets visited the eis 
commercial fishing vessel ''Western. 
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Soviet-Japanese Talks Held in Moscow 


Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Miki dis- 
cussed the "fisheries question" several times 
during his visit to Moscow in late July. Miki 
and Kuznetsov, Acting Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, took up "fishery problems" in 
addition to "China and Vietnam." No details 
are available. 
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On July 22, during a ceremonial visit to 
the Kremlin, Miki renewed an earlier Japa- 
nese proposal for a bipartite meeting in Oc- 
tober 1967 to discuss: (1) safety of Japanese 
fishermen operating north of Japan--where 
the Soviets, over the years, have arrested 
dozens of them; (2) renegotiation of the USSR- 
Japan Northwest Pacific Fisheries Treaty; 
and (3) joint fisheries research in the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 


Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin replied 
that the USSR accepts the Japanese proposal 
and that Fisheries Minister Ishkov will be 
the chairman of the Soviet delegation to the 
meeting. Exact date and place will be de- 
cided later. 


On July 24, 1967, Miki and Ishkov signed 
a bilateral agreement (renegotiated every 
year) on Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion in Fisheries. 


Japan Supervises Her Nationals’ 
Fishing off New Zealand 


The Japanese Fisheries Agency's research 
vessel ''Hakuho Maru" left Tokyo August 10 
to guide and supervise Japanese vessel op- 
erations within New Zealand's 6-12 mile fish- 
ing zone. This is to ensure smooth adminis- 
tration of the recently concluded Japan-New 
Zealand fishery agreement, which provides 
for continued Japanese fishing within this 
zone. (''Minato Shimbun," August 4.) 


Sen. 


Norway and Denmark Ratify 
Agreement on Fishing off Greenland 


Denmark and Norway have ratified the 
agreement (negotiated April 20) on fishing 
off Greenland. The agreement, now in force, 
gives Norwegian citizens the same fishing 
rights as Danish citizens in the fisheries off 
Greenland's east coast. 


These rights will be maintained for the 
next 5 years. They will be continued for 5 
more years if there is no demonstrable dam~ 
age to fisheries of the native Greenlanders. 
(U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen.) 
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New Zealand and Australia Concerned 
over Soviet Southwest Pacific Fishing 


Australia and New Zealand are concerned 
over the implications of extensive Soviet fish- 
eries research off their coasts. The research 
is being conducted by the Pacific Research In- 
stitute for Fisheries and Oceanography (TINRO, 


New Zealand newspapers have quoted a 
"Pravda" statement by TINRO's Director, 
Prof. Kizevetter, that Soviet fisheries expan- 
sion into the South Pacific is only beginning. 
According to him, there are not enough 
TINRO research vessels to study South Pa- 
cific resources more rapidly. 


For the entire Pacific Ocean area, each 
available TINRO vessel would have to survey 
800,000 square miles; to cover the entire 
Atlantic Ocean area, each vessel would 
have to survey only about 200,000 square 
miles. The Soviet Atlantic research effort 
(judging by the number of vessels alone) is 
about 4 times that in the Pacific. Since the 
Soviet Atlantic fisheries produce only about 
40 percent more than the Pacific, the imbal- 
ance is obvious. 


The Soviet Position 


New Zealand journalists contacted the So- 
viet Legation in Wellington to obtain more in- 
formation. The Soviet reply was that "we ex- 
ploit marine resources in all of the oceans 
because we need them." However, the First 
Secretary of the Embassy added that Soviet 
ceptains have received strict orders to re- 
spect New Zealand's new 12-mile fishery 
limits. 


In Australia, J. C. Wharton, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Victoria Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
partment, told newsmen that after TINRO's 
extensive research off Australia "the Soviet 
Union knows more about Australian fishing 
grounds than does Australia." 


Since the summer of 1966, at least 3 re- 
search vessels (the "Akademik Berg," 
"Seskar,'' and 'Iskona'') accompanied by up 
to 10 exploratory research vessels have con- 
tinuously conducted fishery investigations off 
Australia. 


Soviet Landings 


Soviet landings of fishery products from 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans (including Ant- 
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arctic whaling) were 2.05 million metric tons 


in 1966. By 1970, those landings are expected 
to increase to 3.1 million tons--over 50 per- 
cent greater. 
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EFTA May Liberalize Fish Trade 


Depending on the findings of a working 
party, the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) may liberalize trade in fish and oth- 
er marine products among its member na- 
tions. Ministers of EFTA agreed to review 
the situation during their 1966 meeting in 
Lisbon. The working party met for the first 
time in May 1967 and agreed to discuss at 
its next meeting the ideas for liberalizing 
trade suggested by its members. The group 
must make its recommendations to the Min- 
isters before the end of 1967. ("Seventh An- 
nual Report on the European Free Trade As- 
sociation," Sept. 1967.) 


EFTA Landings Almost 10% of World Catch 


EFTA members include Austria, Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom; Finland is 
an associate. Their fishery landings repre- 
sent almost 10 percent of world fish produc - 
tion and more than 50 percent of catches in 
Western European countries. EFTA's share 
of world catches has been declining in recent 
years. Norway is EFTA's biggest producer, 
followed by the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Portugal, and Sweden, 


Antarctic Whale Oil Output 
Declines in 1966/67 Season 


Production of baleen whale oil in the 
1966/67 Antarctic pelagic season--Decem- 
ber 12, 1966-April 7, 1967--is provisionally 
estimated at 71,155 short tons. It was 83,955 
in 1965/66 and 158,244 tons in 1964/65. 





Production data for sperm whale oil are 
not yet complete, but output by Japan and 
Norway declined 16 percent. Total produc- 
tion will likely be markedly below the 59,232 
tons produced in 1964/65. 





Production of Whale Oil in the Antarctic Pelagic Season!/ 














Baleen Oil Sperm oil2/ 
3/1966/67 | 1965/66 | 3/1966/67 | 1965/66 
ee a o {Short Tons)... « <-9.« 44 
Japan ..+ »-».< 34, 222 44,589 2,203 2, 849 
Soviet Union 4/22,035 | 21,317 5 34, 676 
Norway .... 14,898 | 18,049 4,966 5,707 
Total 71,155 | 83,955 5/ 43,232 

















1/Converted from original unit at rate of 170 kilograms, or 

~ 374.7820 pounds of oil, per barrel. 

2/Including catch of sperm whales north of latitude 40° S. on 
voyage to and from Antarctic. 

3/Preliminary. 

4/Estimate based on catch of 1,069 blue whale units, with as- 
sumed outturn of 110 barrels of oil per blue whale unit, 

5/Not available. 

Source: "Norwegian Whale Gazette," Oslo. 











Antarctic Catch 3,503 BWUs 


The total Antarctic catch this season 
amounted to 3,503 blue whale units (BWU). 
Based on official figures, baleen whale oil 
output by Japan declined. Norway's output 
also declined as a result of reduced oilyield 
per BWU caught. Soviet output is estimated 
to have increased; however, actual produc- 
tion has not yet been reported officially. 


During the 1966/67 Antarctic pelagic sea- 
son, 9 factoryships and 120 catcher boats 
were in operation--1 less factoryship and 8 
fewer catcher boats than in the previous sea- 
son, ("Foreign Agriculture," May 29, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 


ws 
Symposium on African Continental 
Shelf Fisheries ls Rescheduled 


The Symposium on the Living Resources 
of the African Atlantic Continental Shelf, 
scheduled originally for June 1967 in Madrid, 
was rescheduled for Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands, March 25-28, 1968. The 
symposium will be held under the auspices 
of the International Council for the Explora- 
tion of the Sea (ICES), with FAO support. Its 
purpose will be to establish the state of trawl- 
able fish stocks and their fisheries (including 
fishing effort) between Gibraltar and Dakar, 
Senegal. 


Papers on allaspects of fishing in the area-- 
in French or English--are being sought. 
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Symposium will include sessions on (1) 
general faunistics of the area; (2) physical 
oceanography; (3) plankton; (4) crustacea and 
mollusca; (5) fishes; (6) stock assessment 
and statistics; and (7) fishing and utilization 


of the catch. 

Aug. 2.) 

Note: Titles of contributions should be submitted to the Convenor 
of the Symposium by November 1, 1967. For more information, 
write the Convenor: R, Letaconnoux, 59 Avenue Raymond- 
Poincare; Paris l6eme, France. 


(U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen, 
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FAO Council Recommends 
New Indian Ocean Commission 


At its 48th Session in June, the FAO Coun- 
cil recommended establishment of a new 'In- 
dian Ocean Fishery Commission" to develop 
and use the area's fishery resources. The 
Council also recommended that regional fish- 
eries commissions be defined in relation to 
sea areas, rather than by land areas, as they 
are now. This change would allow all nations 
interested in a fishery area to join the re- 
gional ''sea-area'’ commission, At its meet- 
ing in April 1967, most members of the FAO 
Committee on Fisheries recognized the need 
for this change to facilitate conservation. 
Final approval of these proposals rests with 
the 114-nation FAO Conference, which meets 


in November. 
one N 
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Undersea Telephone Cables Buried 


In "Operation Sea Plow," the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is bury- 
ing the shore-end sections of transatlantic 
undersea cables beneath the ocean floor to 
prevent their damage by fishing vessels. 
Occasionally ocean cables have been broken 
or damaged by fishing gear, undersea slides, 
icebergs, currents, and rough ocean bottom 
conditions, Despite the fishing industry's 
cooperation, almost 90 percent of all cable 
breaks along the Continental Shelf were 
caused by commercial fishing vessels. 


When breaks in the high-capacity cable to 
Great Britain occurred off New Jersey, | 
AT&T decided to bury the cables with a''sea 
plow." The plow weighs 27,000 pounds and 
is towed by a ship at 0.5 to 1.5 knots on 4 
runners, The cost was about $2 million, but 
AT&T expects the program to produce substan- 
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tial future savings by reducing costs in cable 
patrol and repair work. (AT&T, July 20.) 


Tried Education Campaign 


AT&T several years ago began a program 
of educating fishermen on how to protect the 
undersea cables. It mass-distributed to U. S. 
fishermen maps of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans indicating the precise locations of the 
cables. In 1966, maps in Russian also were 
printed and distributed via AT&T barges and 
patrol vessels to any Soviet fishing vessel 
encountered in the Atlantic. Apparently, this 
was not totally successful, and the company 
decided to bury the cables. 





Ecuador Will Withdraw from 
Tuna Commission 


Ecuador has notified the U. S., the deposi- 
tory government, of its intention to withdraw 
from the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. Its note, dated August 18, 1967, in- 
dicated that in accordance with the provisions 
of the Tuna Convention the withdrawal will be 
effective 1 year from the date it is received. 


> 


BCF-Operated Irradiator Becomes 
International Training Facility 


The BCF-operated Marine Products De- 
velopment Irradiator in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, has been selected by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (Vienna, Aus- 
tria) as an approved training facility for work- 
ers in the food irradiation field. 





Food and Agiieutbois Organization 


SEMINAR HELD 
ABOARD SOVIET VESSEL 


On June 15, the 3,730-gross-ton ''Akademik 
Knipovich,'' the largest Soviet fisheries re- 
search vessel, left Odessa with 20 fisheries 
experts from developing countries for an FAO- 
sponsored high-seas seminar in advanced meth- 
ods of fisheries research. Aboard were bio- 
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logists, gear specialists, and technologists 
from Kenya, Dahomey, Tunisia, Pakistan, In- 


dia, and other countries. The vessel operated 
mostly in the Mediterranean Sea. She 
stopped in Varna, Bulgaria, and Istanbul, Tur- 
key, where fish-processing enterprises and 
marine laboratories were visited. Leader of 
the seminar was Professor P. A. Moiseev, 
Deputy Director for Biological Research of 


VNIRO. 


FEO Fish Meal Output Up Slightly 


Fish meal production of member countries 
of the Fish Meal Exporters' Organization 
(FEO), which supplies about 90 percent of 
world exports, was up Slightly in first-half 
1967 over the 1966 period. 



































c June Jan, -June 
tre 1967 | 1966 | 1967 | 1966 
ee ee (Metric Tons). ..++-s 
Chile ..eeecee 1/ 19,7 3/50.5 135.5 
Angola ..cecece 1/ 3.0 2/14.6 23.5 
Iceland . ee. 11.7 19.1 44.8 60.6 
Norway «+ sees 60.7 56.7 282.3 232.1 
POM sc cces eee 1/ 5 | 3/998.5 968.9 
So. Africa (including 
S.-W. Africa) 33.9 47.0 215.4 176.8 
Total ..... | 326.7 | 146.0 | 1,606.1 | 1,597.4 
1/Not available. 
Data for Jan.-Apr, 1967 only. 
ata for Jan.-May 1967 only. 





The current fishing season for anchovy in 
Peru ended June 15; it was likely that the 
1966/67 anchovy catch would reach 8.5 mil- 
lion metric tons. The new fishing season 
was expected to open Sept. 1, or soon after. 


Exports of FEO countries were: 


World Fish Meal Production Rises 


World fish meal production from January 
through May 1967 was higher than in the 1966 
period. Higher production in Norway, Peru, 
South Africa, and Denmark offset lower out- 
put in Chile, United Kingdom, Iceland, and 


Angola. 


World Fish Meal Trade 
Increased in 1966 


World fish meal exports, including the 
meal equivalent of fish solubles, increased 
to 2.6 million short tons in 1966--164,600 
tons higher than 1965 and 43 percent above 
the 1960-64 average. The increase chiefly 
reflected record Chilean exports. Recovery 
from the reduced 1965 Peruvian exports, plus 
increases in exports from Norway and Ice- 
land, accented this increase. Exports from 
South Africa declined substantially for the 
second consecutive year. 


A sharp rise in production in the major 
producing countries (Peru, Chile, Norway, 
and Iceland) resulted in larger supplies in 
world markets, Prices fell sharply as stocks 
increased. To correct the situation, fishing 
in Norway was stopped in November and De- 
cember 1966. In Peru, an industry-wide 
strike took place November 1-December 14, 
In February 1967, the Peruvian Government 
prohibited anchovy fishing during February 
15-March 14, and on Saturdays and Sundays 
throughout the season, Despite these re- 
strictions, stocks in the major producing 
countries continued to rise. 



































Mar, Apr. May June Jan. -June 
Country 
1967 | 1966 1967 | 1966 1967 | 1966 | 1967 | 1966 1967 | 1966 
ee ee ee er ee hs ee oe (4, G00 Metric Tong) oo... 2) 0 a: oe Ge 00 + ene) se sc eee 

hile .. css 12.8 23.9 19.8 16.1 7.3 12.5 4.4 11.9 54.6 91.2 
Angola ...... 1.4 3.4 6.7 3.2 1/ 5.3 1/ 2.5 2/16,1 22.7 
Iceland ......6 12.0 7.7 11.3 13.7 13.2 8.4 5.3 9.2 72.1 65.2 
INOTWRY 20 0 0 0 3/ 30.4 24.2 31.2 15.4 83.8 14.0 53.7 21.4 4/222.1 112.3 
4. VERE Ee ° 117.3 137.7 118.4 118.6 158.7 107.5 1/ 120.6 884.0 747.4 
SB. Africa ..... 16.7 12.0 18.4 14.5 52.7 17.6 28.2 19.2 123.4 73.9 
|1/Not available. 
2/Data only for Jan.-Apr. 1967. 
'3/Herring meal only. 
4/Total to July 15, 1967, was 245.8 tons. 
>/Data for Jan.-July 1967. 
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U. S. Becomes World's No. 1 Importer 


Imports into specified countries in 1966 
increased by 65,300 tons from 1965 and were 
only slightly less than 1964's record high. 

The U. S. displaced West Germany as the 
world's major fish meal importer. U. S,im- 
ports, chiefly anchovy meal from Peru and 
Chile, increased by two-thirds and were about 
one-fifth of the total. Imports by EEC coun- 
tries were 9 percent below 1965 and 1964, 
Imports by other European countries, chiefly 
the United Kingdom, declined while move- 
ments to East European countries continued 
upward, Japan's imports, up in recent years, 
declined by 15 percent in 1966. Mexican im- 
ports increased by more than one-half from 
1965 and were at a new high in 1966. 


Abundant supplies at price levels one- 
fourth below a year ago have stimulated the 
uptake by the major importing countries. In 
1967, through April, U. S. imports of fish 
meal, including the meal equivalent of solu- 
bles, amounted to 211,809 tons--markedly 
above the 115,114 tons of the 1966 period. 
West Germany's imports in January-April 
rose to about 164,250 tons, compared with 
127,600 tons in the 1966 period. 


Based on current prospects of ample sup- 
plies from the major exporting countries, 
there is little likelihood of a significant price 
advance this season. Fish meal prices in 
European markets on a crude protein basis 
have been competitive with soybean meal 
prices since June 1966. ("World Agricul- 
tural Production and Trade," Statistical Re- 
port, July 1967, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture.) 





Fish Oil Output and Export 
in 1966 Set Record 


World fish oil production set a record in 
1966--16 percent above 1965 and 46 percent 
above the 1960-64 average. The increase 
was influenced chiefly by record outputs in 
Norway and Iceland and by some recovery 
from the reduced 1965 production in Peru 
and Chile. Other producing areas accounted 
for about 22 percent of the total, compared 
with 28 percent in 1965. 


The 1966 fish oil output resulted in record 
exports of 13 percent above 1965 and 39 per- 
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cent above the 1960-64 average. Most of this 
increase reflected record shipments of her- 
ring and mackerel oil from Norway and Ice- 
land, Exports of anchovy oil from Peru ap- 
proximated 1965's. Exports of menhaden oil 
from the U. S., and pilchard oil from South 
Africa, declined. 


e U.S. supplies and exports (largely men- 
haden oil) declined as catch declined. The 
industry, which conducts its operations off 
mid-Atlantic coast, is concerned over the 
continuing decline. 


e Peru's 1966 production recovered par- 
tially from the 1965 low. Despite the increase, 
supplies were significantly below 1965 and 
1964. Exports, virtually all anchovy oil, in- 
creased slightly from 1965. Based on esti- 
mated build-up in stocks, and prospects of 
some increase in production this year, Peru's 
1967 fish oil supply is expected to increase, 
perhaps to 220,000 tons. 


Because of increased supplies, exports 
should expand. During January-April, Peru's 
fish oil exports were 118,052 short tons com- 
pared with only 25,398 tons in the 1966 period. 


e Chile's production and exports of an- 
chovy oil rose to new highs in 1966, following 
sharp decline in 1965. Apparently, the in- 
crease reflected a marked improvement in 
fishing. 


e Iceland's production and exports in1966 
rose sharply above 1965 and more than dou- 
bled 1960-64 average. The increase reflected 
a marked increase in herring catch due to in- 
creased use of modern boats and fish-locating 
equipment. Exports of herring oil during Jan- 
uary~-April 1967 were 34,137 tons, compared 
with 40,560 tons in the 1966 period. 


e Norway's fish oil production and ex- 
ports set records. Exports were 5 times the 
1960-64 average. This increase was due to 
increased fishing pressure by new vessels 
with purse-seining equipment. Because the 
sharp increase in supplies in 1966 resulted 
in lower oil prices, fishing was suspended in 
November and December. To reduce 1967 
catch and raise oil prices, herring proces- 
sors reduced their buying prices one-third 
from 1966. Herring oil production through 
April 1967 was 65,000 tons, compared with 
36,300 tons in the 1966 period. 


@ South Africa (including South-West Afri- 
ca) fish oil production and exports declined 
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again, Favorable fishing conditions for pil- 
chard during early 1967 resulted in a catch 
substantially above the same 1966 period. 
Existing conservation measures offer little 
likelihood of sizable expansion in the near 
future. 


Because of increased world supplies, fish 
oil prices since March 1966 declined signifi- 
cantly. They reached a low in April 1967 and 
have increased slightly since then, Unusual- 
ly low prices for fish oil relative to compet- 
ing oils increased consumption, 


Much of the increased supplies of fish oil 
available in world markets is being absorbed 
in the United Kingdom, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France. Because of higher 
lard prices and a scarcity of whale oil, fish 
oil is being used more in margarine produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom. ("World Agri- 
cultural Production and Trade," Statistical 
Report, July 1967, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture.) 





Japanese-Peruvian Joint Whaling 
Venture Negotiated 


The Japanese Nippon Kinkai Hogei and 
Peruvian interests signed a provisional con- 
tract early in September on a joint whaling 
venture in Peru. According to the plan, the 
Japanese firm will conduct whaling opera- 
tions from the base at Paita, deliver its hauls 
to the Peruvian processors, and buy back the 
meat for shipment to Japan. 


Upon approval of the venture by the Japa- 
nese Fisheries Agency and the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, the Japanese firm plans to senda 
3,000-ton refrigerated vessel and 3 catcher 
boats "Tokachi Maru Nos. 7, 8, & 10," to 
Peru. The fleet will conduct exploratory op- 
erations until March 1968. ("Suisancho Nip- 


po," Sept. 2.) 





Joint Japanese-U. S. Crab 
Venture in Alaska Slated 


The Japanese fishing firm Nichiro Gyogyo 
and the trading firm Mitsubishi Shoji have 
concluded an agreement with a U. S. company 
to establish a joint crab-packing venture at 
Sand Point, Shumagin Island, Alaska. The 
new company, tentatively named Sand Point 
Packing Co., has capital of US$400,000; the 
U.S. company contributed 50 percent, Nichiro 
30 percent, and Mitsubishi Shoji 20 percent. 


The joint operation will use a 614-ton 
processing vessel, to be provided by the U.S. 
partners, topack crabs purchased under con- 
tract from local fishermen, The new compa- 
ny is scheduled to begin operation in Septem - 
ber. 


This is the second joint venture of the three 
firms. The first was salmon packing opera- 
tion at Orca, Alaska, set up in summer 1965. 
("Suisan Tsushin," July 4.) 








Foundation, Miami, Florida.) 





SHARK STILL A VILLAIN 


One of the first records of a shark attack on man is recorded 
ona vase painted about 725 B.C. It shows a sharklike fish devouring 
a sailor. Butit was not until the 16th century, when an English sea 
captain placed one of these fearsome fishes on display in London, 
that they came to be known as sharks. English sailors adopted the 
name from the German word ''schurke,' 
Sea Frontiers, copyright 1966 by The International Oceanographic 


' meaning villain. (From 
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Canada 


HOLDS CONFERENCE ON 
FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Canada is holding a conference on fish 
protein concentrate (FPC) Oct. 24-25 to deal 
with various aspects of production. Sponsored 
by the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries 
Committee (Federal and Atlantic provincial 
fisheries officials), the meeting is chaired by 
Deputy Minister of Fisheries Needler. 


It is divided into 5 sessions: World Pro- 
tein Situation, Canadian Raw Material Re- 
sources, Processing Technology, Standards 
of FPC, and Status of FPC Development. Sci- 
entists and specialists from the U. S., Canada, 
and FAO are participating in largest numbers, 
although other interested persons are attend- 
ing. 


The Industrial Development Service of the 
Department of Fisheries arranged the confer- 
ence. (Canada's Dept. of Fisheries, Aug. 15.) 


* KX 


EXTENDS PERIOD OF YELLOW PERCH 
PRICE STABILIZATION 


On Aug. 10, the period was extended to 
March 31, 1968, for the stabilization price of 
10 cents a pound for yellow perch caught by 
Canadian fishermen in Ontario waters. The 
original program, effective August 1966, ran 
until August 1967. During that period, the 
Fisheries Prices Support Board underwrote 
a price of 10 cents a pound for yellow perch, 
8 inches long, or longer, of No. 1 quality. To 
maintain this price to Canadian fishermen, 
the Board purchased frozen round perch and 
perch fillets from Canadian processors at 
designated cold-storage locations. 


The commercial marketing of these prod- 
ucts from the 1967 production would normally 
be completed before the 1968 spring fishing 
begins. The extension will stabilize the price 


to fishermen for yellow perch during the fall 
fishing season of 1967. It will allow the Board 

to clear its holdings during the normal com- 
mercial marketing season. 





NEW INSURANCE PLAN IS AVAILABLE TO 
ONTARIO FISHING VESSEL OWNERS 


Canadian commercial fishermen in Ontario 
may now buy insurance under the Province's 
Fishermen's Indemnity Plan. 


Low-cost insurance is provided for vessels 
and equipment engaged in commercial fishing. 
Similar protection has been available to ma- 
rine fishermen for a number of years. Cov- 
erage is provided for fishing vessels, shore 
installations such as net sheds and fishing 
gear stored in them, and for certain types of 
fixed fishing gear while in the water. 


What Plan Provides 


To be eligible, the appraised value of the 
vessel or shore installation and equipment 
may not exceed C$15,000. Premiums are one 
percent per annum of the appraised value of 
the asset. In the event of complete loss, 
benefits are 60 percent of the asset's value. 
In partial loss, there is a 30-percent deduct- 
ible clause; then the Plan will pay up to 60 
percent of the appraised value towards addi- 
tional repairs. 


The Plan provides insurance against colli- 
sion, foundering, storm, stranding, fire, or 
any other recognized peril. Officers of the 
Department of Lands and Forests will act as 
agents and adjustors for the Plan. (Ontario 
Dept. of Lands & Forests, July 31.) 


OK 


PUSHES NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 
RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


If they volunteer to move from isolated 
communities to fisheries growth centers, 
Newfoundland families will be able to get 
Government grants of up to $6,200 under 
Federal-Provincial regulations approved 
June 20. The new regulations liberalize 
benefits under a program in effect since the 
early 1950s. Already, it has helped resettle 
about 11,500 people. (U.S. Consul, St. John's, 


Newfoundland. ) 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Peru 


1967/68 ANCHOVY SEASON 
BESET BY PROBLEMS 


The 1967/68 anchovy fishing season began 
September 1. The Peruvian Government is- 
sued a decree on August 30 granting tax re- 
lief requested earlier by the industry. As 
late as August 21, several processors said 
they would keep their vessels in port until 
tax and other relief measures, including acut 
in fishermen's wages, were granted to re- 
duce production costs. The August 30 decree, 
in addition to reducing taxes for the next 12 
months, authorized the Navy to limit purse 
seiner crews using a formula based on ves- 
sel size, efficiency, and other factors. 


Fishermen are upset over the expected 
reduction in crew size, and processors claim 
the reliefs granted are insufficient. In at 
least one instance, fishermen have seized a 
plant and tried to operate it themselves. It 
is not clear which plants will operate this 
year, or which have commenced operation. 


Stocks of fish meal on hand in late August 
were almost twice those held in August 1966, 
but reduced production in early September 
might reduce them to levels well below those 
of late September 1966. (U, S. Embassy, 
Lima, Aug. 23, 30, 31; Peruvian broadcasts.) 
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DEMAND GOOD FOR OCTOPUS 


Mexico 


Mexico plans to export 6,000 metric tons 
of Gulf of Mexico octopus this year. This 
production was sparked by the demand from 
markets created by sample shipments to the 
U.S, and other countries. This development 
has been a boon to Mexican fishermen and to 
the new port of Alvarado. 


The octopus, previously little in demand, 
is caught off Yucatan and Campeche, trucked 
to Alvarado, cut up, and quick-frozen for ex- 
port. The port directors are worried about 
the capability of the existing fleet to satisfy 
the new demand, They claim a bigger fleet 





is needed. More demand is anticipated from 
sample shipments sent to Europe. (''Mexico 
City News," Aug. 2.) 


* OK * 


BUILDS 15 SHRIMP TRAWLERS 
FOR ALVARADO 


A Veracruz shipyard is building 15 new 
shrimp trawlers for the pilot fisheries com- 
plex at Alvarado at a total cost of US$2 mil- 
lion. The first will be launched in November, 
followed by another each 20 days. They will 
be incorporated immediately into the 6,528- 
vessel Mexican fishing fleet. 


The port of Alvarado lacks fishing vessels. 
These new trawlers should help materially in 
utilizing fully the port's facilities. ("El Sol," 
Aug. 6.) 


* * * 
SHRIMP FLEET IS AGING 


Mexico's shrimp fishing fleet is old, say 
sources close to the fishing industry. All but 
400 of the 2,000 vessels are 50 years old and 
less than 19 meters (62 feet) long. Fewer 
than 200 are fully adequate. The aged vessels 
contribute to industry's inefficiency. Two- 
thirds as many new vessels could take the 
shrimp now taken by all old vessels. Mexi- 
can shipyards could easily produce the ves- 
sels needed to modernize the industry. 


A plan is being considered to replace all 
old vessels with new ones in 10 years, in- 
cluding vessels for other species such as 
tuna. The method of financing this project 
has not been decided. 


Shrimp is Mexico's fifth largest export, 
representing an annual income of US$17.2 
million. (''Mexico City News," Aug. 1.) 





Cuba 


ACHIEVES PLANNED 1967 
CATCH IN MID-JULY 


The planned 1967 catch of the Cuban fish- 
ing fleet (15,235 metric tons) was achieved in 
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Cuba (Contd.): 


mid-July; 15,268 tons of fish had been caught 
and processed. High-quality food fish made 
up 81 percent of catch. Fleet operated both 
in the Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean, 
Mid-Atlantic, Newfoundland grounds, South 
Atlantic off Argentina, and Brazil) and the 
Pacific. 


This fleet, 'Flota Cubana," is only part of 
the total fleet of fishing vessels. It is dis- 
tinguished from the others in that it operates 
on the high seas. In 1965, it landed only about 
4,400 metric tons of fish. The early achieve- 
ment of the 1967 goal was made possible by 
the purchase from Spain in 1966 of tuna long- 
liners and bottomfish trawlers. 


* * 
FISHES FOR TUNA IN EASTERN PACIFIC 


The long-liner "Bonito," manned by 
Cubans, left Havana January 25, 1967, to fish 
tuna in the eastern Pacific. The vessel re- 
turned to Havana in early April with 155 met- 
ric tons of tuna and billfish taken in 41 days 
of fishing time; the rate was 3.8 tons per ac- 
tual fishing day. Principal species caught 


were yellowfin tuna, hig-eyed tuna, and Amer- 


ican sailfish. The area fished extended from 
Baja California to Ecuador. 


Two scientists of the Cuban Fisheries 
Center accompanied the vessel. Scientific 
studies included stomach analyses, catch 
sampling, water temperature, etc. 


The Bonito 


The ''Bonito" is a 655-gross-ton long- 
liner built in Spain. It has a crew of 38. In 
1966, 19 such vessels were delivered toCuba. 
The vessels are 55.25 meters (181 feet) long, 
9 meters (29.5 feet) wide, and4.25 meters (14 
feet) deep. Eachhasa1,300-hp. diesel engine 
with a speed of 11.25 knots; anair-blast freezer 
of 22-tons-per-day capacity, with a re- 
frigerated hold capacity of 580 cubic meters. 


The vessels were constructed in five ship- 
yards in northern Spain. Ten are 655 tons, 


7 are 569 tons, and 2 are 642 tons. The Cu- 
bans also have five 387-ton Japanese long- 
liners purchased in 1962, with a freezing ca- 
pacity of 220 tons each. 
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The rate of catch of 3.8 tons a day com- 
pares favorably with Japanese catch rates. 
The fleet apparently is ready to begin fish- 
ing on a large scale, possibly in the eastern 
Pacific. 


Cuba is not a member of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical Tuna Commission, and so is 
not bound by its yellowfin tuna quota and 
recommended regulations. ("Mar y Pesca," 


May 1967.) 
Chile 


ANCHOVY CATCH, MEAL AND 
OIL OUTPUT DROP 


Chile's total fish meal production during 
January-July was 99,452 tons. 


In the area between Mejillones and Tal- 
cahuano, fish meal production for January- 
July 1967 was 20,465 tons, compared to 
18,401 tons for the 1966 period. 





























Northem Chile's Anchovy Catch, Fish Meal and Oil Production, 
January-July 1967 
1967 | 1966 | 1965 
2 0 0 0 oo (Metric fons). 22 ec oe 

Anchovy Catch 

July. . eo ee © © «| 68, 197 92,918 12, 115 
Jan, -July. . . . - » -| 432,752 850, 397 281, 259 
Meal Production: 

January. . . . + «| 15,983 33,504 12, 836 
February . . . « . « | 20,294 27, 113 11, 371 
March 2... coe] 7,794 13,536 10, 278 
April. 50 se e+e 1,651 14, 067 3, 587 
May ..eeeeee | 3,447 26,754 4,090 
June 2. eee ee 2c o| 16,487 18,783 2,989 
July 2.2 e eee eo of 13,331 17, 865 2, 188 
Jan, -July. . . . . - +| 78,987 151, 622 47, 339 
Dil Production: 

July. » eee eee 770 1,693 1 
Jan.-July. ....- «| 6,468 16, 246 5, 838 
1/Not available, 











For first-half 1967, production of fish meal 
from fish other than anchovy amounted to 
17,306 tons--compared to 16,398 tons infirst- 
half 1966 and 13,737 tons in the 1965 period. 


* OK OK 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN SHRIMP 
AND LANGOSTINOS INCREASE 


The export of Chilean shrimp and langos - 
tinos continues to increase. In 1966, exports 
were 2,612.4 metric tons--3.7 times the 1961 
figure. Top 1966 customers were the United 
Kingdom, the U.S., Sweden, and West Germany. 
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Chile (Contd.): 


In 1966, for the first time, the U. S. was 
not the leading buyer. 












































Exports of Frozen Shrimp and Langostinos 
= 
1966 | 1965 | 1964 | 1/1963 a a] 156 1961 | 
ever « (Metric Tons). ...-. 

Argentina . « « « 1 “18 32 2 i 
Belgium. .... 42 15 14 4 . 5 
Canada ...ecsl = 5 16 10 3 2 
Denmark .... 68 25 45 58 13 - 
France s«eeee = 10 7 4 3 1 
Italy. .cececs| @ - ~ 4 - - 
Netherlands... 84 120 66 28 13 - 
Norway . sees) = - - ij - - 
Peu.s.cecsesl = - 6 ~ - - 
Spain ..cecee 4 7 ~ - - 
Sweden... 246 106 40 36 - 4 
Switzerland... 5 - - 3 3 ~ 
United Kingdom.| 1, 136 538 483 329} 301 | 128 
United States . .| 821 963 807 700 | 548 | 538 
iW. Germany ..| 206 158 162 125 26 30 

Total. « ««- 2,613 | 1,958 | 1,678 | 1/1,304| 915 | 709 
11/Includes an estimated 260 tons of canned shrimp and langos- 

tinos. 
Source: Instituto de Formento Pesquero, Seccion Economia. 





The 1966 Chilean declared export value per 
metric ton was US$1,777(80¢a lb.) for shrimp 
and US$1,567 (71¢ a lb.) for longostinos. 





Brazil 


U. S. COMPANIES PLAN SHRIMP BASES 


W. R. Grace is setting up a shrimp fishing 
and processing base in Belem, northern Bra- 
zil, through its Brazilian subsidiary PRIMAR. 
The operation is scheduled to begin in October. 
Eventually, it will have 20 modern trawlers. 


It has been reported that the Borden Com- 
pany in the U, S, intends to make a move in 
this direction--probably late this year or 
early 1968. (U, S, Consulate, Belem, Aug. 3.) 


Ecuador 


FISHING INDUSTRY CONTINUES 
TO DEVELOP 


The Ecuadorean fishing industry continued 
to develop in the second quarter of 1967 as it 
attracted foreign investment. Tuna fishing 
was good. Frozen tuna exports from Manta 
were 8,000,000 sucres (US$440,000) in Jan- 
uary-May; there had been none in the 1965 
period. Manta's canned tuna exports rose 


from 4,250,000 sucres (US$233,516) in the 
first five months of 1966 to 6,720,000 sucres 
(US$369,231) in January-May 1967. INEPACA's 
Manta fish meal plant reopened, and the fish- 
ing center's tuna packers imposed quotas as 
the local fleet brought in a record catch, 


Industry Developments 


New fish-related companies are located at 
Guayaquil or the Santa Elena Peninsula, At 
Guayaquil, Far Camp opened a plant to proc- 
ess tuna and sardines. It plans to can fruit 
juice at a later date. Pesquera Industrial del 
Pacifica (CAPINPAC) was organized to build 
a 1,000,000-sucre (US$55,000) plant tofreeze 
and can fish and shellfish, and to extractfish 
oil and refine fish meal, for export and do- 
mestic use. Americana de Conservas S. A., 
capitalized at 1,000,000 sucres by German, 
Portuguese, and local interests, will can 
"pinchagua" (sardines) ‘n tomato paste and 
oil. Sirio Cia. Ltda. will can tuna and make 
fish meal. 


On the coast, the million-sucre Frigori- 
ficos Lemar S.A. plant at Santa Elena will 
freeze tuna and white fish, and extract fish 
oil. At nearby Santa Rosa, Pesquera Indus- 
trial Sol S.A. (PISSA) will can and freeze 
fish and shellfish. 


Government and International Aid 


Government efforts to promote even more 
development in the fishing industry included 
establishment of a Fisheries Institute at the 
Technical University of Manabi, and approval 
of a Decree Law authorizing fishermen to 
import necessary equipment free of duty. 


FAO and Pan American Union fisheries 
experts visited the coast during March-June, 
They discussed creation of a Fisheries Insti- 
tute in Manta to teach practical skills. Also, 
a Mexican-Ecuadorean organization (DIECA) 
announced plans to produce alfalfa meal and 
mix it with molasses and fish meal to pro- 
vide a quality livestock food. It is expected 
that atleast part of the firm's production will 


be exported to Mexico. (U.S. Embassy, Quito, 


Aug. 18.) 
ok 


RAISES FISHING FEES 
AND EXPORT DUTIES 


Ecuador has raised substantially the fees 
it charges foreign vessels to fish in her 200- 
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Ecuador (Contd.): 


mile territorial sea. A law passed June 8, 
and published in the "Official Register" July 
17, amends the Maritime Hunting and Fishing 
Law. It provides: annual registration (Mat- 
ricula) fee, valid until Dec. 31 of each year, 
of US$350 for vessels fishing tuna and sword- 
fish and $200 for vessels fishing other species. 
It provides also for a license fee per net ves- 
sel registered ton per voyage of $35 for tuna 
and swordfish, and $18 for other species 


Previous matricula fees for tuna and sword- 
fish were $200, plus a license fee per net 
vessel registered ton per voyage of $20 for 
swordfish and $12 for tuna. Fees will be 
paid to Ecuadorean consulates abroad or to 
the General Directorate of Fisheries in Quito. 
They must be in U.S, dollars or their equiva- 
lent in freely exchangeable currencies, 

New Export Duties 

The new law provides also for new export 
duties in sucres per net kilo (U. S. cents per 
lb.): tuna (filleted) and swordfish, 0.04 (0.09¢ 
lb.); ae frozen tuna, 0.08 (0.18¢ lb.); cod- 
wget 0.06 (0.14¢ lb.); filleted codfish, 0.03 
7¢ i ); liver, oil, fins, or skins of sharks, 
5 (0.11¢ lb.); frozen sh aap or crayfish, 
(0.07¢ 1b.); and others 0.02 (0.05¢ lb.). 
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Colombia 
JAPANESE FIRM TO EXPLORE 


FOR SHRIMP OFF COLOMBIA 

Colombia has licensed the Japanese fish- 
ing firm Nichiro to conduct exploratory 
shrimp fishing off her coast, The firm's 
trawlez 'Nisshin Maru No, 50" (260 gross 
is) was scheduled to depart Japan on July 
18 to operate out of the fishing base at Buen- 


also plans to conduct mothership- 
hrimp fishing near the mouth of the 


1 River this fall. It has selected the 


Nichiro < 


Kuroshio Maru No, 22" (499 gross tons) to 
serve as mothership for 5 trawlers. (Sui- 


sancho Nippo," July 11.) 





El Salvador 


ISSUES LICENSES AND 
OPENS DATA CENTER 


A June 6 decree provides for issuance of 
18 licenses (including 8 previously granted) 
for catching fish to be processed into fish 
meal. The licenses are valid for 5 years. 
Purse seines, long lines, and gill nets are 
authorized gear, but trawls are prohibited. 
The licenses apparently are not limited to 
individual vessels because the first license 
was issued to a group with 4 vessels. Of 10 
new licenses available, 7 are reserved for 
vessels attached to the shrimp fleet and used 
to collect incidental fish taken by shrimp ves- 
sels; the 7 also may fish for industrial fish. 


The number of licenses willbe restricted 
until more is known about the effects of the 
industrial fishery on coastal resources. 
Shortly after the decree was issued, alicense 
was granted to one firm to purse seine with 
two 65-foot vessels (each has capacity of 50 
metric tons) and five 35-foot auxiliary boats. 


Inspection Office and Data Center Opens 


A fishery inspection office and datacenter 
was opened in El Trifuno. In addition to in- 
spection, it will collect statistical data onthe 
shrimpfishery. Itis also the operational base 
for the Central American Regional Fisheries 
Project. 


Firm Promotes Fish Consumption 


Atarraya, S. A., a large shrimp fishing 
firm, has intensified efforts to promote local 
consumption of seafood. The company has di- 
vided San Salvador into 6 zones. Each zone is 
visited weekly by asmall truck carrying fresh 
fish. The truck does not stop in the wealthy sec- 
tions, where fresh fish is available in good mar- 
kets. (U.S, Embassy, San Salvador, Aug. 17.) 


Honduras 


EADING SHRIMP PLANT OPERATION CUT 


The leading shrimp-packing plant in Hon- 
duras' north coast was operating at half ca- 
pacity in early August. This was due to the 
absence of many U. S. vessels, which nor- 
mally trawl and land their catch there. They 
had moved onto fish off Texas because shrimp 
were more abundant there. (U. S. Embassy, 
Tegucigalpa, Aug. 9.) 
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EUROPE 


USSR 


RESEARCH VESSELS STUDY 
SOUTH AMERICAN FISHERY RESOURCES 


Two research vessels, 'SRTM-8453" and 
the ''SRTM-8459," of the Pacific Research 
Institute for Fisheries and Oceanography 
(TINRO), have been studying fishery resources 
off Latin America's west coast since early 
1967. The area includes large expanses of 
water off Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. In May, 
both vessels came into Puerto Mott (southern 
Chile) for water, fuel, and food, 


Both vessels concentrated on fisheries 
and oceanographic research off southwestern 
Latin America (particularly the Humboldt 
Current area) and throughout the South Pa- 
cific. Researchers determined the biological 
characteristics of Pacific pike-mackerel 
spawning habits. On their way home, Soviet 
scientists visited the fisheries laboratory at 
Papette, capital of French Tahiti. 


Meager Research in Southeastern Pacific 


Southeastern Pacific fishery oceanography 
research has been meager and Soviet scien- 
tists are pioneering in the area. TINRO has 
sent research vessels there several times in 
the last few years. They discovered signifi- 
cant fishery stocks and interesting oceano- 
graphic data, The Sovietsclaim, for example, 
that cold Humboldt Current not only swings 
westward but also sinks as it goes north. 
Plankton penetrates to great depths and serves 
as food for the Peruvian anchovy which, in 
turn, is forage for giant squid found in enor- 
mous concentrations in the Humboldt Current 
(especially south of Galapagos Islands) by 
previous Soviet expeditions. Squid weighed 
from 10-40 kilograms (22-48 lbs.) each. 


The scientists found abundant stocks of 
South Pacific saury or mackerel-pike (Scom- 
beresox forsteri) from Southern Peru to 
Southern Chile. This species is related to 
North Pacific saury and is also responsive 
to light--but, unlike its northern relative, 
only from January to April (the northern 
saury from July through November), This 
peculiarity might make it possible for the 
Soviet Far Eastern fishermen to develop a 
year-round fishery for Pacific sauries. 





Other fish stocks found by TINRO scien- 
tists in southeastern Pacific include tuna, 
yellowtail (found near Sebastian Vizcaino Bay 
off Baja California, Mexico), and whales, 


TINRO'S Large 1966 Operation 


In 1966, TINRO organized a research fleet 
of 15-20 vessels to study fisheries and ocean 
conditions of the eastern and southern Pacific, 
These vessels were sighted passing the U, S, 
coast. There is considerable information on 
their activities off Mexico, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in the Indian Ocean--but none 
on the research off the west coast of Latin 
America, 


* * * 


WILL EXPAND FISHING OFF 
NORTHERN CANADA AND GREENLAND 


Exploratory research by the Murmansk 
Fisheries Administration in first-half 1967 
around the southern tip of Greenland, in the 
Labrador Sea, and in the Davis Strait indi- 
cates the Soviet Northern Fleet can expand 
its fisheries. The area's fish stocks include 
many species presently in great demand by 
Soviet consumers but not fished intensively. 


One reason for switching part of the fleet 
northward is that Soviet fleets experienced 
poor fishing off Nova Scotia this past sum- 
mer. 


* * * 


PATROLS SALMON FISHERY 
IN NORTHWEST PACIFIC 


Three Soviet medium side trawlers were 
assigned fishery patrol duty in the area where, 
under the USSR-Japan Pacific Northwest Fish- 
eries Agreement, salmon fishing by Japanese 


firms is allowed. The 3 trawlers (the "Diana," 


"Neva,'' and ''Nelma,"') belong to the Sakhalin 


RYBVOD, a fisheries protection and enforce- 
ment organization administered by the Minis- 
try of Fisheries. 


The surveillance of Japanese fishing began 
in early July and continued until mid-August. 


* % 
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USSR (Contd.): ORDERS FISHERY VESSELS FROM 
THE NETHERLANDS 
ACTS TO PROTECT KURIL ISLAND SEALS 

The Royal Shipyards "De Schelde" at 

The Fishery Management Section(RYBVOD) Flushing, the Netherlands, has received an 
of the Sakhalin Fisheries Administration re- order from the Soviet import firm 'Sudoim- 
cently acted effectively to control fully all port" for 4 fully automated fish-processing 
seal and sea otter hunting in the Kuril Island refrigerated transports. The 2,600-gross- 
Chain. Preliminary estimates show that the ton vessels each will have a crew of over 100, 
islands are rich in fur seals (15,000-20,000 an endurance of 60 days, and be able to proc- 
heads), sea lions (about 20,000), sea otters ess 50 metric tons of fresh fish each day. 
(about 4,000), and ringed seals. 

Six similar vessels were ordered from the 
Dutch shipyard in July 1964 for delivery in 
1965-67 and were assigned to the Soviet At- 
lantic fishing fleets. (U. S. Embassy, Hague) 


In spring 1967, the Sakhalin RYBVOD pro- 
hibited any seal or otter hunting. Two in- 
spection teams were organized in May 1967 
to enforce the regulations; one worked from 
Urup Island, the other from Paramushir Is- * OK OK 
land, At the same time, RYBVOD fisheries 
management vessel "Diana" left her home 
portof Korsakov to conduct acensus of Kuril 
Island sea otters. 


EXHIBITS FISHERY PRODUCTS 
IN MONTREAL 


Soviet fishery products and activities are 
in aa a prominently displayed at EXPO-67 in Mont- 
real. A large and highly visible section of 
the Soviet Pavilion features a tank with large, 
live sturgeon and a fisheries bathyscaphe. 


STUDIES ARTIFICIAL REPRODUCTION 
OF PACIFIC SCALLOPS 


In late June, scientists of the Pacific In- A Soviet-made hydrofoil (capacity 100 


stitute for Fisheries and Oceanography 
(TINRO) began studying the possibility of 
raising scallops by artificial propagation in 


passengers) takes visitors to a large Soviet 
stern factory trawler anchored in Montreal's 
commercial harbor. 


a natural marine environment. Their study 
area is Aniva Bay, south of the City of Kor- 
sakov on Sakhalin Island. 


Fishery Products Are Promoted 


Soviet fishery exports are promoted. At- 
tractive advertising pamphlets praise the 
quality of various Soviet fishery products. 
These include traditional caviar and sturgeon 
(‘Royal Sturgeon" trade mark) and products 
the Soviets have just begun to manufacture: 
canned saury in oil, canned shrimp in natural 
oil, canned mussels in natural juice, and can- 
ned tuna in oil. 


The scientists are using an underwater 
research vehicle. Aqualung divers catch the 
female specimens on the ocean bottom and 
transport them to a preselected lagoon. 
There, special underwater containers have 
been installed to aid in the undisturbed de- 
velopment of young scallops. 


Scallop Fishery Not Successful 
The phamphlets carry the name of PRO- 
Soviet Far Eastern fishermen begancatch- DINTORG, the official export trade firm. At- 
ing scallops in 1966. They had little success. tractively designed, they are printed on ex- 
; Instead of the planned 3,000 metric tons, only cellent paper. 
1,000 tons were landed by year end. Most 
were exported to Japan. 


In 1964, the USSR attempted to establish 
a scallop export market in the U. S. It did 
not succeed because the Pacific scallops were 
coarse and had dark meats. 
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Denmark 


FISHERMEN ARE RETURNING TO 
NORTH NORWAY FOR SALMON FISHING 


Fishermen from the Danish port of Esb- 
jerg made excellent salmon catches last year 
along the North Norwegian coast, but they 
were not permitted to land catches in Norway 
for transshipment to Denmark. The cutters 
had to sail home with their catches, losing 
much fishing time and greatly increasing ex- 
penses., 


Several Esbjerg fishermen plan to return 
to salmon fishing off Norway. This year, 
however, they intend to be accompanied by a 
mothership that will transport the catch. Ne- 
gotiations have begun with the owner of a 
large steel cutter that could be converted for 
this purpose. Salmon fishing in the area be- 
gins in September. ("Fiskaren," Aug. 16; 

U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen, Aug. 25.) 


LARGEST DANISH STEEL 
SIDE-TRAWLER BEING BUILT 


A Danish shipyard is building a steel 
trawler using new production principles that 
involve mathematical methods to reduce 
building time and to increase production 
economics, The trawler will be the largest 
steel vessel ever built in Denmark for Dan- 
ish owners. It will be used for midwater and 
bottom trawling. 


The vessel's main dimensions are: over- 
all length, 35 meters (115 feet); width, 7.30 
meters (24 feet); and height, 3.65 meters (12 
feet). A diesel engine of 990 hp. will be in- 
stalled. 


Midwater and Bottom Trawls 


The fishing gear has been developed by 
Danish netmakers. It consists of one 30- to 
40-fathom midwater nylontrawl, and 3 "tailed" 
bottom terylenetrawls. This gear is expected 
to increase the profitability of midwater and 
bottom trawling. It is used on the Greenland 
fishing grounds. It is considered especially 
well suited for combined midwater and bottom 


trawling when the vessel is sufficiently pow- 
erful--about 1,000 hp. 


The vessel's design includes provision for 
later conversion to power block purse-sein- 
ing and long-line fishing. ("Sofart," July 1967; 
U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen, Aug. 25.) 


WEST GREENLAND 
PELAGIC SALMON FISHERY GROWS 


Greenland 


Three Danish and 4 Faroese gill-netters 
will fish salmon off Greenland this year. The 
Danish catches will be landed at Faeringhavn, 
Greenland, They are already committed. An 
excellent market is expected in Denmark for 
the Faroese-caught salmon, 


The addition of these vessels to the fish- 
ery represents a large increase in effort 
from 1966, Then, one Norwegian and one 
Faroese vessel caught, respectively, 18 and 
70 metric tons (eviscerated, heads on), The 
captain of the Faroese vessel said only bad 
weather kept his catch below 100 tons. (U.S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen, Aug. 25.) 





Norway 


FISH MEAL AND OIL 
PRODUCTION SETS RECORDS 


During first-half 1967, Norway's produc- 
tion of fish meal and oil increased more than 
50 percent over first half 1966--to records of 
285,000 metric tons, and 115,000 metric tons, 
respectively. According to Norsildmel, the 
central sales organization of the fish reduc- 
tion industry, all but 60,000 tons of the fish 
meal were shipped to customers at home and 
abroad; the entire production of fish oil was 
sold for summer and fall delivery. 


Exports of fish meal totaled 222,062 tons 
in January-June--nearly twice the first-half 
1966 figure. Fish oil exports increased from 
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Norway (Contd.): FISHERMEN PROTEST IMPORTS 
OF SOVIET SALTED FISH 
22,800 tons in January-June 1966 to 36,000 


tons during the 1967 period. Export prices Norwegian fishermen complain that when 
are not published. According to official for- they return from long trips (4-5 monghs) to 
eign trade statistics, however, the average West Greenland they have to go to Danish 
: export price for fish meal was reduced 15 ports to obtain acceptable prices for their 
percent--to 1,180 kroner (US$165) per met- fish--while the Soviets land salted fish in the 


ric ton--in January-May, compared with1966 Norwegian port of Aalesund. 

period; fish oil price dropped 24 percent to 

1,065 kroner ($150) a metric ton. Soviet salted fish has been imported by 
Norway for over one year. The factory stern 
trawler 'Pluton,"’ from Murmansk, brought 
the last shipment. The vessel was delivered 
from Gdansk, Poland, on June 14, 1967. Then 
it sailed to Murmansk, where the rest of the 
crew came aboard, the outfitting was com- 
Fish Supplies Are High pleted, and the cargo loaded. 


Prospects for exports of fish meal and oil 
for the rest of the year are less favorable 
due to increased world supplies. 


Pluton departed recently for the South 
American coast. It is equipped with purse 
seines and fish pumps. It will serve as an 
experimental base for Soviet attempts to in- 
troduce a link between large processing ships 
and sterntrawlers. ("'Fiskaren' and other 
sources, July 12.) 


In January-June 1967, supplies of fish 
(mainly herring, mackerel, and capelin) 
reached a record 13.4 million hectoliters 
(about 1.25 million metric tons), So far this 
year, 4 major fish-marketing organizations 
have imposed fishing stops a total of 33 times 
for certain periods and fishing areas--due to 
large discrepancies between catching and f 
processing capacities. The lack of process- 
ing capacity has been especially pronounced 
in the middle and northern parts of Norway. 
Fish stops idled the fleets in those areas 12 
times for a total of 23 months during Janu- 
ary-June., This curbed particularly capelin 
fishing activities in Finnmark, 


Sweden 
FIRM MAY TEST-MARKET FPC IN MEXICO 


A Swedish firm intends to test-market fish 
protein concentrate (F PC) in Mexico beginning 


According to an industry source, fish re- this fall, according to a Swedish newspaper re- 
duction capacity would have to be increased port. A hospital in Mexico City reportedly will 
about 50 percent, at a cost of US$20-30 mil- cooperate inthe test. The price proposed by 


lion, to equalize the capacity of the fleet fish- the Swedishfirm for its FPC is about 32 cents 
ing for reduction purposes (600 power-block a pound. (U. S. Embassy, Stockholm.) 


purse-seiners account for about 90 percent eg 

of the catch), The industry is not thinking Ge 

seriously of so large an expansion because LIFTS TARIFFS ON CERTAIN IMPORTS 

of the capital needed, the capriciousness of 

shoal fish, and the current instability of the Sweden announced the removal of all tar- 
meal and oil markets. iffs on certain fats and oils, effective Septem - 


ber 1, 1967. These include crude sperm oil; 
crude seal oil; fish oils and oils derived from 
the blubber of marine animals for medicinal 
and veterinary uses; cod-liver oils and indus- 
trial liver oils. 


A medium-sized reduction plant (daily 
capacity 2,000 tons of fish) was recently put 
into operation in Baatsfjord, Finnmark, Oth- 
er increases in capacity, planned or under- 
way, are relatively insignificant. (U. S. Em- 
bassy, Oslo, Aug. 11.) 


In 1966, the U. S. exported over 6.6 million 
pounds of fish and fish-liver oils to Sweden, a 
tremendous decline from the 45 million pounds 
in 1965 and 73.5 million in 1963. 
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Sweden (Contd.): 


Total U. S. exports of fish and fish-liver 
oils also declined over the same period-- 
from 262 million pounds in 1963 to only 77 
million pounds in 1966, (U. S. Embassy, 
Stockholm, Sept. 8.) 





West Germany 


COMBINATION TRAWLER-SEINER 
IS BEING BUILT 


A shipyard in Bremerhaven, West Ger- 
many, is building a combination trawler- 
purse seiner, the 'Seefahrt," for a shipowner. 
The vessel is 64 meters (210 feet) long; 10.8 
meters (35 feet) wide; and height to top deck 
is 7.48 meters (24.5 feet). 


Two diesel engines have been installed. 
Each supplies 1,320 hp. at 500 r.p.m., gear 
coupled to a single propeller, which gives a 
speed of 15.5 knots at 200 r.p.m. 


The purse seine is carried on a platform 
aft near a mast equipped with derrick and 
power block. Two fish pumps are used to 
haul the catch aboard. To increase maneu- 
verability, 250 hp. steering propellers are 
installed fore and aft. The vessel is equip- 
ped with sonar and two echo-sounders. 
("Fiskets Gang," July 20; U. S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen, Aug. 25.) 


x *k * 


CUTS BACK CONSTRUCTION 
OF FACTORY TRAWLERS 


West Germany deemphasized the building 
of factory trawlers in 1966 when only 2 of the 
5 trawlers built were freezer trawlers. The 
other 3 were built to land fresh fish. 


West Germany caught fewer fish in dis- 
tant waters in 1966 than in 1965; its catch off 
Greenland was down 25 percent. This de- 
cline was offset only partly by an increase 
in the catch off Canada. Some trawlers were 
diverted from the distant-water fishery to 
nearby waters to midwater trawling for her- 
ring. (U. S. Consul, Bremen, May 29.) 


Ireland 


GETS US$14 MILLION FRENCH CREDIT 
TO EXPAND FISHING FLEET 


The Irish Sea Fishing Board has obtained 
credit of US$14 million from French finan- 
ciers associated with shipbuilders to expand 
Ireland's fishing industry. The funds will be 
used to add 100 new trawlers (mostly 90- 
foot and under) to the fleet over the next 5 
years, and to provide educational and tech- 
nical assistance to the industry. 


Prospective vessel owners will pay a 
minimum of 5 percent down, supplemented 
by a 25-percent grant from the Board. They 
will pay the remaining 70 percent in install- 
ments over 5 years at 5.2 percent interest, 
or 9 years at 6.3 percent. For vessels under 
90 feet, interest will be 4 percent. Loans will 
be guaranteed by the Board, a semigovern- 
ment body. 


Foreign Credit Was Necessary 


The Board sought foreign credit after 
plans for fisheries improvement failed to 
raise needed funds within Ireland. Board 
members talked with Norwegian, British, 
Polish, and French financiers. The French 
group was chosen because it offered better 
terms and it was associated with shipbuilders 


that quoted lowest trawler construction prices. 


With the additional vessels, the Irish fleet 
should number around 400. 


Overall landings have been increasing 15- 
20 percent a year. Annual landings of 35,000 
tons have been worth US$5.9 million, The 
two-year-old fishermen's training program 
has proved itself. In recent years, exports 
have increased 13 percent per annum, Ex- 
pansion plans have been stymied until now, 
however, because new vessels were lacking. 
The Irish plan to enter the Common Market 
and are promoting fishing as a major indus- 
try. (U.S. Embassy, Dublin, Aug. 3.) 





Italy 


LIBERALIZES FISHERY IMPORTS 
FROM USSR AND EAST EUROPE 


The Italian Government has included fresh 
and frozen fishery products among products 
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Italy (Contd.): 


that may be imported free of duty from the 
Soviet Union and East European countries. 
The latter are Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania. 


The Italian Federation of Fishery Enter- 
prises led the opposition to this step inthe 
Italian Parliament. It pointed out that other 
Common Market countries have not fully lib- 
eralized duties on imports of fishery prod- 
ucts. (""La Peche Maritime," July.) 


FIRM OPENS TOKYO 
TUNA BUYING OFFICE 


An Italian tuna-importing firm jointly es- 
tablished by 4 packers in Sicily and Venice 
has opened a purchasing office in Tokyo. The 
firm's president went to Tokyo recently to 


arrange tuna purchases from Japanese firms. 


The Italianfirm plans to purchase annually 
10,000 metric tons of tuna (around 75 percent 
yellowfin and 25 percent big-eyed). It also 
plans to buy tuna from South Korea and For- 
mosa. ("'Suisancho Nippo,"' July 22.) 
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United Kingdom 


FURTHER RESTRICTS 
FOREIGN COD LANDINGS 


The ban on foreign cod landings, insti- 
tuted July 27 by the British Trawlers' Fed- 
eration (BTF), spread August 7 from Grims- 
by to other ports in England and Wales. The 
BTF now provides facilities to unload cod 
only in amounts equal to one-half the weight 
of other species aboard a foreign vessel. 


The action was taken to stem increased 
imports and reduce prices. Its proponents 
said that Britain, unlike most other countries, 
did not restrict landings by foreign vessels, 
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and that low tariffs did not deter foreign land- 
ings. They said also that "disturbances" in 
market conditions in other countries meant 
that cheap fish always ended up in England. 
The BTF action was taken in the absence of 
government action. The restrictions do not 
apply to Faroese vessels because of a previ- 
ous industry-level agreement. ("Fishing 
News," Aug. 11.) 





France 


REQUIRES DATE MARKING 
OF FROZEN FOODS 


A French Government Order published 
earlier this year requires date marking of 
all frozen foods in institutional or retail 
packs. The regulation does not cover frozen 
foods in bulk packs that are to be broken 
down for sale as unfrozen products through 
retail outlets. 


Date marking may be either in clear fig- 
ures or in code, provided the code is given 
to the French Service for the Repression of 
Frauds. (U. S. Embassy.) 


* OK OX 
IMPORTS MORE FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Total French imports of fish and crusta- 
ceans from all countries in first-half 1967, 
were valued at over $45 million, First-half 
1966 imports were worth $38 million. 


Imports of U. S.-produced fish and crusta- 
ceans were US$1.5 million (3.4 percent of to- 
tal) in first-half 1967; in the 1966 period, 
US$1.1 million (2.8 percent of total). 


Frozen salmon is the primary U. S. export 
to France. (U. S. Embassy, Paris, Septem- 


ber 15.) 
Rep 
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Japan 


RATIFIES ATLANTIC TUNA CONVENTION 


The International Convention for the Con- 
servation of Atlantic Tunas was ratified by 
the Japanese Government on July 25. The 
ratification document was deposited with the 
UN's Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). Japan is the second nation to ratify 
the Convention, following the U. S. The Con- 
vention will enter into force after 7 ratifica- 
tions. ('Katsuo-maguro Tsushin,"' Aug. 4.) 


CUTS TARIFFS ON FISHERY PRODUCTS 


Among the tariff cuts Japan made during 
recently completed negotiations for imports 
are those on fresh and frozen tuna and salm- 


on. Naturally, the cuts will increase imports. 








uary-June 1967 totaled 48,939 metric tons, 
almost 50 percent less than the 1966 period 
total of 90,619 tons. Oyster exports gained 
sharply over 1966. ("'Suisan Tsushin," Aug. 19.) 


*k *k & 


FISH LANDINGS AT YAIZU 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


Landings at the fishing port of Yaizu in 
July totaled 10,979 metric tons worth about 
1.6 billion yen (US$4.33 million), according 








Quantity Average Prices 
Species - 1967 | 1966 1967 
July _[| June] July 





July | June T July 






































Tariff Reductions on Major Fishery Items 
Former New 
—- Tariff Rate | Tariff Rate 

5 eoee orn ee 
Whale oil ...cceccececs ee Free ree 
Salmon (fresh & frozen) .. e+e 10 5 
Tuna (fresh & frozen) .. +2. eee 10 5 
Salmon 906 «oceans cecvveee 15 73 
Shellfish. . ee cece eee e's Free Free 
Canned fish and preparations .... 20 15 
Crustacea and mollusc preparations . 20 15 








There is speculation about the effect the cuts 
will have on salmon imports from the USSR 
and Alaska. Attracting most attention, how- 
ever, because of the import trend in marine 
products, is the tariff cut on 'saki-ika,'' dried 
and stripped squid. (Fishery Attaché, U.S. 
Embassy, Tokyo, Aug. 9.) 


*k *k &k 


EXPORTS OF FRESH AND FROZEN 
PRODUCTS DROPPED 


Finance Ministry data show that Japanese 
exports of fresh and frozen tuna during Jan- 


























Quantity Value 
Product 1967 | 1966 1967_| 1966 
(Metric Tons) (US$1, 000) 
Tuma. -ccecec| Sen 90,619 21, 349 41,453 
Swordfish. . . « « 2,700 3,530 2,067 3,096 
Sea bream ...-. 4,794 11,718 723 1, 686 
Saury....ee-| 4,988 | 4,154 1, 899 910 
Rainbow trouts. . 1,484 1,073 1,492 870 
Oysters. wesc 737 77 406 79 
Whale meat ...| 5,241 | 3,571 1,613 | 1,682 
Others ...... | 25,865 | 28, 166 9,464 | 10,351 
oul . «5 5 94,748 | 142,908 39,013 | 60, 127 


























- « (Metric Tons}. . (US$/Short Ton) 
Tuna: 
Bluefinl/, .| 3,454 | 4,943] 4,900 | 573] 450] 397 
Albacore . . 697 8, 882 1, 497 455| 397] 443 
Skipjack . .| 6,154 | 3,531] 8,561 | 237| 231] 169 
Mackerel, , . 143 1,201 329 129 74 72 
Others . 20s 531 631 616 
Total . . .|10,979 | 19, 188 | 15,903 
1/includes yellowfin and big-eyed tuna, 





to the Yaizu Fishery Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Due to the poor albacore tuna catch, 
landings were sharply below the 19,188 tons 
of June 1967. (''Kanzume Nippo,"' Aug. 4.) 


kk & 
EXPORT TUNA PRICES RISE 
The price of Japanese albacore tuna for 


direct export to the U.S. rose to c.i.f. US$530 
a short ton, according to a mid-July 1967 re- 














_Japanese Tuna Export Price Trends, January-July 1967 
Direct Exports to 

Month United States & Canadal/ American Samoa2/ 

Albacore | Yellowfin Albacore | Yellowfin 

anes « » (f.0.b. US$/Short Ton). ....- 
January. - 495 439 390 350 
February . 479 409 370 330 
March « - 446 401 355 315 
April. - - 404 336 345 305 
May +--+ 404 339 340 295 
June... 424 351 350 295 
july ... - - 370 300 











1/Prices represent averages for the month. 
2/Prices are for ship-frozen tuna. 











port. The price strengthened in late July. In 
Japan, domestic processors were paying ex- 
vessel 190-195 yena kilogram ($479-492 a 
short ton). The highest export price attained 
in recent years for direct shipments to the 
U.S. was $575 a short ton c.i.f. in February 
1966. A decline in exports depressed prices 
to a low of $420 a tonc.i.f. in March 1967. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Japanese yellowfin prices for direct ship- 
ment to the U. S. west coast continued at 
around $400 per short ton c.i.f., but a sale of 
about 1,900 tons to a Puerto Rican packer was 
made at $440 a short ton c.i.f. ("Suisan Tsu- 
shin" and 'Suisan Keizai Shimbun," July 20.) 


* OK OK 


ALBACORE EXPORTS ARE SLOW 
BUT FISHING GOOD 


Japanese albacore tuna exports to the U.S., 
which began declining in late July, continued 
sluggish in mid-August. U.S. packers showed 
very little buying interest. However, Japan- 
ese exporters expected sales to improve from 
around mid-September when the U. S. alba- 
core season begins closing. 


In negotiating prices with Japan, U. S. buy- 
ers are expected to be very cautious to avoid 
boosting prices, as occurred last year. The 
Japanese suppliers also realize that holding 
out for excessively high prices could create 
an adverse reaction. So the albacore export 
market is considered likely to continue strong 
without any sharp price upswing. 


Fishing Good 


Albacore fishing in the Indian Ocean was 
good in Madagascar waters. The catches will 
begin arriving in Japan in September and will 
build up in cold storage. 


The albacore fishery in the Atlantic Ocean 
also continued good. Landings were accumu- 
lating in cold storage. However, in view of 
continued good sales of canned white-meat 
tuna in the U. S., and its underproduction in 
Japan, supply and demand of albacore is ex- 
pected to be kept in balance. ("Suisan Tsu- 
shin,'' Aug. 22.) 


SUMMER ALBACORE FISHING ENDS 


The 1967 summer pole-and-line albacore 
fishery off the Japanese islands has ended, 
The season's total landings at the fishing 
ports of Yaizu and Shimizu reached 28,500 
metric tons in early July. Fish size aver- 
aged 13-14 kilograms (28.6-30.8 pounds): 
about 3,000 tons of the catch were under 10 
kilograms (22 pounds). 








The total quantity of summer albacore 
landings purchased by the Japan National 
Federation of Tuna Fishermen's Cooperative 
Associations (NIKKATSUREN), under its tuna 
price stabilization program, came to 181 tons. 
The tuna will be canned in oil for domestic 
sale. ("Suisancho Nippo," July 10.) 


* * & 


ALBACORE FISHING 
GOOD IN INDIAN OCEAN 


Japanese albacore tuna boats in the Indian 
Ocean make excellent catches in June and 
July. This was particularly true off South 
Africa between latitudes 20° and 30° §S. to 
southern Madagascar Island. 


About 60 Japanese vessels were concen- 
trated in those waters, an unusually high 
number for an Indian Ocean area. 


%* OK 


CANNED TUNA IN OIL EXPORT 
VALIDATIONS, APRIL-JULY 1967 


Japanese canned tuna in oil validated for 
export during April 1-July 31, 1967, totaled 
871,159 cases, according to the Export Can- 
ned Tuna Packers Association. West Germany 














Quantity Exported, 
April-July 1967 

No, Cases 
West Germaty, . .sccsse ese se 228, 355 
Come, i os e366 a hittin Wee ER's 146,737 
AGED. «.cccercecrtevvercesees 95,996 
Great Britain ... cee cecrere . 80, 481 
Netherlands. .....-. bie 53, 382 
ROUOR f. cole 3s 's 61% ib ote kk os 36, 807 
PENS. 6 Sia.6'.0 5-4) %, ofp) eae ee ° 35,997 
BOIGWE 6c 0 sc 8c 00 8 8 86 bee 8 31,131 
Saudi Arabia . et ok oe 23,210 
Switzerland 2.20. se cces scene 22, 656 
POGMERIN. 30 C8 8 Se eS SOO ave ja 8 17, 400 
Libya sc cc cree sevreeerneee 15,500 
Malta... ccccerccrceccceccece 14,010 
OUIGEE c 6 66 6 0 6 3 0s © 66's bates 69, 497 
ae ee et 871, 159 











was the leading purchaser, taking 228,355 
cases of total exports during the 4-month 
period. (''Kanzume Nippo," Aug. 22.) 


OOK 
FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS DECLINE 
Fresh andfrozen tuna validated for export 


during April-July 1967 totaled 35,287 metric 
tons, down 42 percent from the 1966 period's 
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60,998 metric tons, according to the Japan 
Frozen Foods Exporters Association. Yel- 
lowfin tuna exports declined sharply because 
of the U. S. fleet's abundant catches in the 
eastern tropical Pacific. 


Exports to Europe also declined. This 
was due primarily to the depressed canned 
tuna sales in Italy and to the blockade of the 
Suez Canal during the mid-East conflict. 
("Suisan Tsushin,'’ Aug, 22.) 


%* XK 


TUNA PURSE SEINING 
CONTINUES OFF AFRICA 


The Japanese Atlantic tuna purse-seine 
fleet, now in its third year of experimental 
operation off West Africa, still has difficulty 
operating profitably on a year-round basis. 
The mothership "Chichibu Maru No. 2" (1,697 
gross tons) and 3 purse seiners, now off An- 
nobon Island, Gulf of Guinea, find fishing good 
from July-February. They catch up to 100 
metric tons a day. But from late February 
until the end of June, fishing becomes spotty 
and landings decline sharply. The fleet is 
now searching for new grounds to fish during 
the slow season--to operate steadily year- 
round, 


Target Is 12,000 Tons 


The fleet's 1967 production target is 12,000 
metric tons of tuna. This would make opera- 
tions profitable. From January to mid-Au- 
gust 1967, catches totaled 6,000 tons (75 per- 
cent yellowfin and 25 percent skipjack). Fish- 
ing picked up thereafter and the fleet is be- 
lieved likely to attain its goal by December. 
("Suisan Tsushin," Aug. 19.) 


ok 
REPORT ON ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERY 


Forty-two Japanese tuna vessels were 
operating in the Atlantic Ocean in July, re- 
ported the Japan Export Frozen Tuna Pro- 
ducers Association, In April, there had been 
43; in May, 44; and in June, 44, During the 
remainder of 1967, 38 vessels were expected 
to operate in August, 35 in September, 31 in 
October, 30 in November, and 33 in Decem- 
ber--a combined carrying capacity of 23,600 
metric tons. 


The Association estimated that from July 
to December 15,180 metric tons of the total 
Japanese Atlantic landings, or close to 65 
percent of the fleet's carrying capacity, would 
be exported. This is about half the 29,920 
tons of Atlantic-caught tuna exported during 
the 1966 period. 


Exports to U. S. and Italy 


Exports of Atlantic tuna during April-June 
1967 were 8,153 metric tons; of these, 3,338 
metric tons were transshipped to the U. S., 
4,049 tons to Italy, and 766 tons to other 
European and African countries. Comparable 
1966 exports were 14,775 metric tons. ("Sui- 
sancho Nippo," July 19.) 


* OK 


SKIPJACK TUNA FISHERY OFF 
PALAU ISLAND WILL BE DEVELOPED 


To help depressed independent skipjack 
tuna fishery operators, the Japan Federation 
of Tuna Fishermen's Cooperative Associa- 
tions (NIKKATSUREN), is exploring the pos- 
sibility of developing a skipjack fishery based 
at Palau Island in the western Pacific Ocean, 
The surrounding waters can be developed into 
a productive fishing ground because skipjack 
tuna and bait sardines are abundant there. 
However, the lack of adequate fueling facili- 
ties prevents vessel operations on a commer- 
cial scale. Therefore, NIKKATSUREN is 
studying the feasibility of constructing a fuel 
tank on the island, or conducting at-sea refuel- 
ing operations. ("Suisancho Nippo," July 24.) 


kk & 


MACHINE- PACKING OF 
TUNA IN BRINE IS UNDER STUDY 


To improve production efficiency and off- 
set the rising cost of labor, Japanese tuna 
packers are considering adoption of the ma- 
chine-packing method to process canned tuna 
in brine for export. Some Japanese packers 
already are machine-packing tuna in oil to 
overcome the high cost of hand-packing. 


The Standards Committee of the Tuna Pack- 
ers Association is now studying the machine- 
packed product from the standpoint of quality 
and output. If all remaining problems can be 
resolved, packers may be able to begin ma- 
chine-packing tuna in brine for export in the 
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next fiscal year (April 1968). ("Kanzume 
Nippo,"’ Aug. 31.) 


kK O&K 
"TUNA STEAK" MARKET DEVELOPED 


A Japanese cold-storage company, which 
introduced in June its new tuna product 
"Daien Steak" on a trial basis in the Tokyo- 
Nagoya districts, achieved great success. It 
planned to start selling it nationally in Sep- 
tember. 


The steak consists of loins of yellowfin or 
big-eyed tuna. It is processed aboard the 
firm's tuna vessels in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. The vessels were specially equipped 
to package and freeze it in airtight 10-kilo- 
gram (22-lb.) cartons. The 10-kilogram 
package retails at 5,000 yen, US$13.88--said 
o be 20-30 percent below tuna prices in the 
Japanese fresh fish markets. 


Claims Advantages 


The company claims these advantages for 
its tuna steak: (1) freshness, since fish is 
dressed and packaged immediately after 
catch; (2) uniform size and quality; (3) con- 
venience in serving either raw or cooked; 
and (4) savings in freezing cost and storage 
space aboard vessels, since fish heads, tails, 
and entrails are discarded at sea. 


Two other firms are marketing marlin 
steaks in Japan through their own sales out- 
lets, but the Daien product is reported the 
first packaged tuna steaks for sale nationally. 
("Minato Shimbun," Aug, 25.) 


* *K & 


REPORT ON N, PACIFIC MOTHERSHIP 
SALMON OPERATIONS 


Near the end of June, the 11 Japanese 
salmon mothership fleets were operating in 
the area of 163°-170° E, longitudes and 51°- 
54° N. latitudes in the North Pacific. They 
were gradually moving northeast toward the 
Aleutian Islands as they pursued Asian red 
salmon, Total fleet catch on June 30 was 
about 29,845 metric tons, 70 percent of the 
target of 42,635 metric tons. 


The percentages of the catch by species 
(1966 figures in parentheses) were: reds-- 
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50 percent (40.3 percent); chums--32 percent 
(47 percent); pinks--11 percent (8.4 percent; 
silver and kings--7 percent (4.3 percent). 


The mothership fleets began operations on 
May 20 and encountered good fishing for about 
one month, From around June 20, catches 
began falling off. ("Suisan Keizai Shimbun,' 
July 6, 'Suisan Tsushin," June 30.) 


KK 
NORTH PACIFIC WHALING SEASON ENDS 
Japanese whaling in the North Pacific ended 


August 20. All 3 fleets attained their assigned 
catch targets (see table). 
































Fleet Species Catch Period of Operation 
"Kyokuyo Maru | Fin back 629 whales | May 17-Aug. 20 
No, 2" (96 days) 
Sei 2,517 whales 
734 BWU 
"Tonan Maru" | Fin back 215 whales | May 21-Aug, 19 
(91 days) 
Sei 957 whales 
267 BWU 
Sperm 1,000 whales 
"Nisshin Maru" | Sperm 2,000 whales | May 17-Aug,. 15 
(91 days) 
fote: BWU equal blue-whale units. 





This year, the southern boundary of the 
whaling area east of 170° E. longitude was 
extended southward by 5 degrees, from 45°N. 
to 40° N. latitude. Hauls by "Kyokuyo Maru 
No. 2" attained a record 3,146 whales. ("Shin 
Suisan Shimbun," Sept. 4.) 


* & %& 


PURCHASES OF MEXICAN SHRIMP 
INCREASED 


Two major shrimp importers, Marubeni 
Iida and Mitsubishi Shoji, contracted in early 
August to purchase about 500 metric tons of 
Gulf of Mexico shrimp--despite heavy losses 
suffered by Japanese trading firms in mid- 
July when shrimp import prices declined 
sharply. The importers based their action 
on the belief that shrimp prices would not 
decline any further. ("Suisan Keizai Shim- 
bun," Aug. 8.) 


* & 
FROZEN SHRIMP IMPORTS ROSE 


Japanese imports of frozen shrimp during 
January-June 1967 totaled 22,739 metric tons 


worth US$35 million, up 17.4 percent in quantity 
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and 20.1 percent in value over the 1966 per- 
iod. Then, imports were 19,367 tons worth 
$29.2 million. The imports for first-half 
1967 correspond to 63 percent of total 1966 
purchases of 36,156 tons. 


Shipments from the Soviet Union this year 
already have exceeded the total 1966 quantity, 
while imports from Communist China are 
running less than 50 percent of 1966 receipts. 
Shrimp purchases from Mexico and Thailand 
also are ahead of the 1966 period. ("'Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun," July 24.) 


* oe x 
GOOD SHRIMP FISHING OFF ALASKA 


The Japanese "Chichibu-Maru" fleet 
(mothership and 10 catcher boats) discovered, 
in early June, concentrations of North Pacific 
red shrimp off Alaska and caught about 1,500 
metric tons. This new area is southeast of 
Unalaska Island in the Aleutian chain. The 
fleet is engaged in year-round operations in 
the Bering Sea. 


For the past 2 or 3 years, the shrimp fish- 
ery in the eastern Bering Sea has been de- 
clining--so the shrimp were named "phantom 
shrimp." The sudden appearance of dense 
schools of red shrimp is a surprise. 


Plankton Abundant 


Although the North Pacific red shrimpare 
found over a wide range, concentrations are 
so rare that a fishery was considered very 
difficult. The recent discovery of shrimp 
concentration is attributed to a dense produc- 
tion of plankton, due perhaps to oceanographic 
conditions. 


The vessel's operators say that since the 
shrimp are called "phantom shrimp," they 
may again disappear suddenly. However, if 
present conditions continue, it will be possi- 
ble to catch about 3,000 tons. (Fishery At- 
taché, U. S. Embassy, Tokyo, Aug. 9.) 


* KX 


VESSELS ADVISED TO AVOID CLOSED 
AREAS OFF U.S. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The Japanese Fisheries Agency has ad- 
vised the governors of prefects to instruct 





vessel owners to avoid fishing in the 6 re- 
stricted areas off the U. S. North Pacific 
Coast specified in the U. S.-USSR Fishery 
Agreement, The advice was given along with 
the Agency's licensing of exploratory trawl 
operations in the eastern Pacific east of 135° 
W. longitude, between 50° N.-10° N, latitudes 
(Vancouver to Costa Rica), during September 
1, 1967-August 31, 1968. 


Vessel owners were informed that while 
they were not subject to operational restric- 
tion outside the U. S. 12-mile fishery limit 
under the Japan-U. S. Fishery Agreement, 
their involvement in a dispute in the closed 
areas might adversely affect future negotia- 
tions between Japan and the U. S. ("Shin 
Suisan Shimbun Sokuho," Aug. 29.) 


* & 


CANNED MACKEREL AND SARDINES 
CONSIGNED TO SALES COMPANY 
FOR EXPORT 


Data of the Japan Export Canned Mackerel 
and Sardine Packers Association show that 
canned mackerel and sardines consigned to 
the Sales Company during April 1-June 30 of 
business year 1967 (April 1967-March 1968) 
totaled 139,856 cases. They consisted of 
167,276 cases of canned mackerel and 72,580 
cases of canned sardines. 























Business Quantity Consiqned 
Year1/ Mackerel | ardine 
cc. ee (Cases) .. we eee 
1966 463,218 139, 328 
1965 775, 273 80, 240 
1964 866, 464 40, 669 
1963 568, 550 34,542 
1962 549, 306.5 109, 994 
1961 756, 476 472, 183.5 
|1/Begins April 1 and ends March 31 of following year, 





Export has been reported normal, but 
trading firms are concerned over recent re- 
ports of deteriorating foreign currency situ- 
ation in the Philippines. (''Suisancho Nippo,” 
July 5; "Kanzume Nippo," July 6.) 


* 


CANNED PINK SALMON PRICES 
ARE UNCHANGED 


The mothership committee of the Salmon 
and Crab Canners Association decided on 
June 30 not to change the export prices of 
canned pink salmon, They are US$14 a case 
of 48 No, 2 flat (half-pound) and $7.65 a case 
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for No. 3 flat (quarter-pound). The land-based 
canners committee made the same decision 
on June 26. In 1965, the price per case of No. 
2 flats was $12.25; in 1966, it was increased 
to $14. 


Because of international market conditions 
for No. 2 flat canned pink salmon, it was first 
believed the 1967 price would be cut 50 cents 
a case. However, because of the unexpected 
low production of canned pink salmon by shore 
canneries, and the drastic price increase for 
raw fish compared with last year, the Associ- 
ation decided against a price change. 


About Half-Million No. 3s 


Many believed there should be little differ- 
ence in price between No. 2 and No. 3 cans--~-but 
because of the large production of No. 3s, it 
was considered inadvisable to change the 
price. Depending upon future sales, there 
was some chance that the price would in- 
crease later inthe year. It woula also depend 
onthe size of pack inthe U.S. and Canada. 


The production of No, 3 flat cans from shore 
canneries will probably be about 500,000 cases. 
The pack of No. 2 flats is expected to be about 
200,000 to 250,000 cases. Consignment of 
canned pink salmon to the Joint Sales Com- 
pany was about 200,000 cases of all kinds. 


The number of cases packed by the moth- 
erships for consignment to the Joint Sales 
Company was not known. It was assumed, 
however, that since the catch of pink salmon 
was quite good, a larger number would be 
consigned than last year. (Fishery Attaché, 
U. S. Embassy, Tokyo, Aug. 9.) 


* K * 
ARCTIC SALMON FISHING IS FAIR 


The Japanese firm Hoko Suisan's "Dairin 
Maru No, 10" (300 gross tons), which opera- 
ted in the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
for about 3} months, returned to Japan with 
30 metric tons of herring and 86 tons of 
salmon. The herring catch, off Nome, fell 
far below the 100-ton target because of the 
late start of operations. 


The salmon catch, 87 percent chums and 
the rest kings, also failed to attain the 100- 
ton target. 


Catch rate for salmon was less 
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than two fish per "tan" (unit of gear), or 
about one-half that normally obtained in 
mothership-type operations. 


Both the quantity of salmon catch, andarea 
of fishing (166° W.-169° W. longitudes and 
66°30' N.-67° N. latitudes), were about the 
same as the 1966 operation by the firm's 
smaller vessel, 'Dairin Maru No. 8" (215 
gross tons). Despite the discouraging re- 
sults, the company hopes to conduct further 
test operations to gain better knowledge of 
the resources! potential. ("Shin SuisanShim- 
bun," Sept. 4.) 


* & & 


BOTTOMFISH CATCH IN 
BERING SEA IS GOOD 


Japanese mothership-type bottom trawl 
fleets in the Bering Sea were harvesting an 
abundance of bottomfish. Data prepared by 
the Northern Waters Bottomfish Council 
showed landings by 14 motherships and over 
170 accompanying trawlers reached 463,000 
metric tons on July 26. This exceeds by far 
the comparable 1966 landings of 265,000 tons. 























Catches through July 26 

1967 1966 

o + e « (Metric Tons) . « « « 
PARUs » 6 oS 06 & o 6 8 4 47 , 000 25, 000 
ee EE ee 22,000 14,000 
Alaska pollock. ... eee 339, 000 174, 000 
PeUleten . + 4s v6 eve a 8 5,000 4,000 
Pacific ocean perch ..... 22,000 24, 000 
RI@ITEO, 5 1c. os 90 6% Sn 8 23,000 19, 000 
DEFIMD. cc ec ee eee es 3,000 2,000 
Others .. 6 c's: eee woke 2,000 3, 000 
Total . 2. «eee eccee | 463,000 265, 000 








Total production for 1967 was expected to 
surpass the 1961 record of 623,000 tons. 
Alaska pollock and flatfish catches were al- 
most double last year's landings. The high 
production this year was attributed to great- 
er concentration of effort on Alaska pollock 
for processing into minced meat (ingredient 
for fish sausage). ("Suisan Keizai Shimbun,’ 
Aug. 4.) 


* OK 


TRAWLER FLEET WILL FISH 
NORTHEAST PACIFIC OCEAN 


The Japanese fishing firm Hokuyo Suisan 
was scheduled to send its factoryship ‘Koyo 
Maru No. 2" (3,432 gross tons) and two 300- 
ton trawlers to the northeast Pacific Ocean 
The fleet was to conduct 


inSeptember. 
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experimental trawl fishing off Washington and 
Oregon until November 10. The fleet was 
assigned a catch target of 1,500 metric tons 
of bottomfish. It was to fish for hake, cod, 
Alaska pollock, and Pacific ocean perch. The 
fish will be processed aboard the factoryship 
into fish meal and minced meat. Hokuyo 
Suisan sent the "Koyo Maru No, 2" fleet in- 
stead of its originally planned ''Kazushima 
Maru" (3,757 gross tons) mothership and 6 
trawlers. 


3 Firms Licensed 


The firm is one of 3 licensed by the Fish- 
eries Agency to conduct experimental trawl 
operations in the eastern Pacific east of 135° 
W. longitude, between 10° N.-50° N. latitudes 
(off North and Central U. S. coasts). Of the 
other two, Nihon Suisan planned to send the 
7,163-ton mothership ''Kashima Maru" on 
October 1. The vessel was being equipped 
with meal and minced meat plants. Fleet 
departure plans for the third firm, Taiyo, 
have not yet been reported. ("Shin Suisan 
Shimbun Sokuho," Aug. 30; 'Suisan Tsushin,' 


k & & 


FISHERY MISSION RETURNS FROM 
MAURITANIA AND SPAIN 


The Japanese private fishery mission sent 
to Mauritania and Spain on a one-month fact- 
finding tour of the exclusive fishery zones 
established by those countries returned to 
Japan August 1, Its purpose was to sound out 
Mauritanian and Spanish government and in- 
dustry leaders about bilateral fishery agree- 
ments with Japan to permit the latter's fish- 
ing within their claimed waters. 


What Mauritania Wants 


Discussions with Mauritanian officials re- 
vealed that they would agree to Japanese fish- 
ing inside the restricted zone without assess- 
ing entry fees if Japan would extend the fol- 
lowing technical aid: (1) train Mauritanian 


vessel crews; (2) help repair vessels and 
fishing gear; (3) help build and operate cold 
storages and market fishery products; and 
(4) send fishery consultants. The number of 
Japanese fishing vessels to be licensed by 
Mauritania would depend on the extent of 





fishery cooperation. The Japanese industry 
is reported studying this proposal. 


Talks With Spain Unsuccessful 


Talks with Spanish officials concerning 
recognition of Japan's past fishing in Spain's 
claimed waters were unsuccessful despite 
Japanese offers of technical and economic 
cooperation. ("'Suisancho Nippo," & "Suisan 
Tsushin,'' Aug. 3.) 


* * & 


SCHEDULE COASTAL FISHERY 
RESOURCE SURVEY OFF PERU 


At Peru's request, the Japan Fisheries 
Society was preparing to send a vessel to 
explore the fishery resources off the form- 
er's coast. The request followed a Japanese 
fishery team's survey in March. The team's 
purpose was to determine the feasibility of 
harvesting Peru's unutilized fishery resources 
and developing a seafood processing industry. 


By establishing such an industry, Peru 
hopes to enrich the nation's diet with protein, 
At the same time, the industry would provide 
off-season fishing for the anchovy fishermen. 


The Japan Fisheries Society planned to 
senda 550-gross-ton trawler to be jointly oper- 
ated by 4 Japanese firms. Peruvian research- 
ers will participate in the survey scheduled 
to begin in late 1967 and continue for about 6 
months. ("Shin Suisan Shimbun," Aug. 21.) 


* OK 


SETS UP DISTANT-WATER 
FISHERIES RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The Japanese Fisheries Agency announced 
that a Distant-Water Fisheries Research 
Laboratory has been set up at Shimizu, It is 
headed by Dr. Hiroshi Yabe, former director 
of Nankai Regional Fisheries Research Lab- 
oratory. 


The new laboratory will undertake re- 
search on tuna, salmon, trawl, and other 
distant-water fisheries. 


The Nankai Laboratory, which formerly 
conducted tuna research, was merged with 
the Naikai (Inland Sea) Regional Fisheries 
Laboratory. It was renamed Nansei (Southwest) 
Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


It will be headed by Dr. Takashi Ino, former 
director of the Inland Sea Laboratory. (''Sui- 
sancho Nippo," Aug. 2.) 


* OK 


WESTERN BERING SEA 
TANNER CRAB FISHING IS GOOD 


Taiyo Fishing Company's factoryship ''Ban- 
shu Maru No. 5" (3,567 gross tons) and 2 
catcher vessels conducted exploratory tanner 
crab fishing in the western Bering Sea off 
Cape Olyutorski, Kamchatka Peninsula. They 
caught close to 200 metric tons during two 
months of operation beginning in June. The 
test fishing has revealed the possibility of 
full-scale commercial operations. The catch 
is processed aboard the factoryship. Leg 
meat in the shell is packaged and frozen for 
shipment back to Japan for sale there. Taiyo 
plans to can the meat and market the product 
experimentally. 


Another Firm Fishing 


A second Japanese fishing firm, Kokusai 
Gyogyo, is also doing experimental tanner 
crab fishing with its factoryship "Seifu Maru' 
(8,269 gross tons) and two other catcher ves- 
sels. Its production as of early August was 
around 200 tons. ("'Suisan Tsushin," Aug. 2.) 


a 
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Southeast Asian 
Fisheries Center Planned 


Thirty delegates from 7 Southeast Asian 
countries met for a week inSingapore in August 
to talk about the development of a fisheries 
center to be established in Singapore. 


Singapore's Minister for National Devel- 
opment told the delegates that rapid develop- 
ment in Southeast Asia could best be achieved 
through close cooperation and mutual under- 
standing. The minister expressed apprecia- 
tion for the Japanese Government's initiative 
concerning the proposed center, for which 
Singapore offered the site and research facili- 
ties. Although the region possesses abundant 
natural resources, he said, full use has not 
been made of them. 





Japanese Leader Elected Chairman 


The leader of the 9-man Japanese team 
was elected chairman of the meeting. Other 
delegates came from Thailand, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, South Viet- 
Nam, and one observer from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


Although Burma, Cambodia, and Laos ac- 
cepted invitations, no delegates attended. 
("The Yomiuri," Aug. 2.) 





India 


U. S. OFFERS OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH VESSEL 


The U. S. Department of State and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) announced 
on June 8 that President Johnson has ap- 
proved a proposal to transfer the "Anton 
Bruun," an oceanographic research vessel 
owned and operated by NSF, to India. Indian 
representatives will survey the ship and con- 
duct technical discussions with NSF about the 
proposed transfer later this year. 


Formerly Presidential Yacht 


The Anton Bruun, formerly the Presiden- 
tial yacht "Williamsburg," was built in 1930. 
In recent years, it has been operated as a 
biological oceanographic research ship. Dur- 
1963-1964, it participated in the International 
Indian Ocean Expedition. Thirteen nations, 
including the U. S. and India, cooperated in 
this first comprehensive study of the Indian 
Ocean, The vessel will be used by the Indian 
Government for oceanographic research. 

(U. S. Department of State "Bulletin," July 3.) 


South Korea 
REPORT ON FISHERY TRENDS 


Two major events have occurred in Korean 
fisheries during the past 2 years: the Nor- 
malization Treaty with Japan, and establish- 
ment of an Office of Fisheries, a semi-auton- 
omous agency responsible to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The new office is the cons»li- 
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South Korea (Contd.): 


dation of 5 offices dealing with fishery mat- 
ters. It will provide institutional facilities to 
carry out the Second 5-Year Plan. Under the 
plan, US$53.4 million--mainly Japanese rep- 
arations grants but including credits and com- 
mercial loans--have been earmarked for fish- 
eries development. 


Aquiculture, stimulated by the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (AID), is in- 
creasing rapidly. Production of seaweeds and 
laver (mainly for export) has increased greatly. 
Shrimp production also has expanded through 
the increase in number of rearing ponds on 
the west coast; this was achieved principally 
with private capital. A seed oyster industry 
is well underway, but technical problems 
make U.S. aid necessary. First shipments 
for export were made in 1966, but the results 
were disappointing. 


In coastal fisheries, additions to the fleet 
(rather small vessels of 15 to 20 tons) were 
not followed by an expansion of processing 
facilities. 


Most Activity in High-Seas Fisheries 


Most activity and most problems have oc- 
curred in the high-seas fisheries. The fleet 
has increased rapidly with additions of 90 
Government-owned and 75 privately owned 
vessels, mostly tuna long-liners. However, 
Korea does not have a support vessel to 
service these fleets operating now in the 
Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic Oceans. So she 
has had to use hard currencies to buy bait 
and supplies abroad. 


Government-owned vessels were not oper- 
ated efficiently, and a Korean-U. S. survey 
team recommended that these vessels be 
transferred to private ownership. The Gov- 
ernment has announced that half the 90 ves- 
sels will be transferred to private owners 
during the second half of 1967, 


To expand shrimping operations, Koreans 
are planning a joint venture with Malaysians 
(on Penang and Sarawak) and Indonesia. 


A major recent feature of U. S. aid is the 
Tuna and Mackerel Project. A feasibility 
study of this project is expected to be finish- 
ed in early 1968, Under the project, a large 
processing complex (including a cannery, 
cold-storage, and fish meal plant) will be 


built on Cheju Island. A U.S. company will 
participate in the joint venture that was de- 
signed to enable Korea to utilize a large quan- 
tity of mackerel from "joint Japan-Korea 
fishing zone" in the Sea of Japan, and to begin 
a pole-and-line skipjack and yellowfin tuna 
fishery with tuna clippers in the South Pacific. 


Another major feature of U. S. aid is the 
provision of technical teams to advise on 
specific problems. One team has already 
completed its survey. It established that 
there are good possiblities for developing 
salmon runs in Korean rivers and expanding 
trout production, Other surveys in the near 
future will include oyster production, pollu- 
tion control, and management of fishery re- 
sources. (U.S. AID, Seoul, Aug. 16.) 


* OK % 


FIRST JAPANESE PRIVATE FISHERY 
LOANS TO SOUTH KOREA ARE APPROVED 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) has decided to 
approve the export of fishing vessels through 
a loan applied for by Kanematsu-Gosho and 
Matsuoka Shoten, Moji. MITI has been ex- 
amining the individual private loans to be 
granted South Korea for plants and fishing 
vessels under the agreement for Economic 
Cooperation. This export of fishing vessels 
will be the first under the private fisheries 
cooperation fund of US$90 million of a total 
$300 million for private loans to Korea, 


The two fishing vessel loans approved are 
for 4 tuna vessels (300-ton class) valued at 
$992,000 exported from Kanematsu-Gosho 
to Saito Industries--and for 10 trawlers (120- 
ton class) valued at $1,790,000 exported from 
Matsuoka Shoten to Shinko Freezing Co. (Shin- 
hung Refrigeration Co. Ltd., in Korea). 


Japan Pledged Long-Term, 
Low-Interest Loans 


During the Japan-S. Korea negotiations 
for a fisheries agreement, in December 1964, 
the Japanese Government pledged that the 
private loans to improve the efficiency of 
Korean fisheries would be long term at a low 
interest rate. Later, the 2 countries agreed 
that down payment would be 10 percent, the 
interest rate 5.75 percent per year, and re- 
payment deferred for 8 years. The terms 
for the MITI-approved loans follow this agree- 
ment. 






















South Korea (Contd.): 


After diplomatic relations between the 2 
nations became normal, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment approved the export to S. Korea, by 
private loan, of 31 heavy industry plants to 
manufacture textiles, cement, and fertilizer 
worth around $160 million. The loans are 
nearing the original limit for grants on $180 
million. But there has been much delay in 
approving private fisheries loans under the 
$90 million--and shipping loans under the $30 
million--allocations. 


Some points in the agreement need to be 
adjusted. The 2 governments will discuss 
ways of administering similar grants in the 
future. (Fishery Attaché, U. S. Embassy, 
Tokyo, August.) 


STUDIES CLAIM TO CONTINENTAL SHELF 


South Korea is considering claiming sov- 
ereign rights over her Continental Shelf, 
according to the Japanese Fisheries Agency. 
South Korea's president recently ordered a 
study of the problems involved. 


The Convention on the Continental Shelf, 
effective June 10, 1964, provides that coastal 
states shall exercise jurisdiction over the 
Shelf resources. These include mineral and 
other nonliving resources of the seabed and 
subsoil, and living organisms belonging to 
the sedentary species. Principal signatories 
are the U. S., USSR, Great Britain, Denmark, 
and Australia. 


Japan, which is not a signator, fears that 
if South Korea claims the Continental Shelf 
and shellfish and bottomfish resources, it 
would seriously jeopardize Japanese trawl 
fishing in the Korea Strait and the Yellow 
Sea. ("Suisan Keizai Shimbun," July 24,and 
other sources.) 


* OK OX 


SHRIMP CULTURE SUPPLEMENTS CATCH 


The Shinhung Company, largest processor 
of Penaeid and Pandalid shrimp in S. Korea, 
does 90 percent of its business in shrimp, 
mostly frozen for export. To supplement the 
catch, the company began to culture Penaeid 
shrimp in 1966 near Keya Island, Cholla Nam- 
do, on the west coast. 








Ponds covering 35,000 pyong (1,260,000 
sq. ft.) were constructed, The culture meth- 
ods follow the techniques of Dr. Fujinaga in 
Japan. The gravid females are caught near 
the farm and transferred to a pond. In 7 to 
10 days, the shrimp spawn and the adults are 
removed, Nutrients are added to the water to 
produce plankton to feed young larvae. Crabs 
are collected from nearby beaches and chop- 
ped to feed the young. 


3 Million Shrimp Reared 


In 1966, the company reared 3,000,000 
young shrimp and sold two-thirds of them 
(about 1 inch long) to fishery cooperatives 
for 1 won (0.4 U. S. cent) each. The remain- 
der was reared to market size (about 10/pound 
heads on) in about 6 months from spawning. 
The first year's operation was not econom- 
ically successful. The 1967 plans specify 
rearing 3,000,000 shrimp to market size. 
Because of the larger number, the cost per 
shrimp should be low enough to assure a 
profit. (U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, Aug. 1.) 
Note: 267 Korean won equal US$1, 








NOTE 


In the August-September 1967 issue, p. 54, Commercial Fish- 
eries Review said of a North Pacific shrimp operation con- 
templated by a South Korean company: "Negotiations are 
underway to make the venture, scheduled to begin in No- 
vember 1967, a joint enterprise with Bumble Bee Seafood of 
Astoria, Wash." 


CFR has been informed that Bumble Bee is not associated with 
this venture, 











Thailand 
REPORT ON THAI FISHERIES 


The Thai Department of Fisheries budget 
increased from 8 million baht (US$400,000) 
in 1962 to 75 million baht (US$3,750,000) in 
1967, The increase was stimulated by in- 
creased marine fisheries. These fisheries 
demand more research and larger invest- 
ments than fresh-water fisheries, where 
Thailand already has done much research. 


Marine landings more than doubled in the 
1960s--from 273,000 metric tons in 1962 to 
over 533,000 in 1965 (most recent data avail- 
able). Despite the large increase, the value 
of marine landings increased only by about 20 
percent--from $45.9 million to $56 million. 
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Thailand (Contd.): 


Thai demand for traditional, highly valued 
fresh-water species (carps, air-breathers, 
etc.) is strong. Although the production of 
these species (66,300 metric tons in 1962 and 
81,700 tons in 1965) is much smaller than 
marine fish, their value is relatively high-- 
$24 million in 1962 and $32.3 million in 1965. 


Joint Survey With Malaysia 


The Thai Fisheries Department recently 
carried out a cooperative trawling survey 
with Malaysia off the latter's coasts. The 
results are available to both countries, but 
it appears that Thai trawlers may be fishing 
in the explored area before Malaysian. The 
joint survey was completed as part of the 
UN-sponsored cooperative study of the Kur- 
oshio Current (CSK), 


Thailand is conducting research with 2 
larger vessels--''Fisheries Research No, 1" 
and ''Fisheries Research No. 2,"' constructed 
in Japan with reparations funds--and 5small- 
er, wooden research vessels built in Thai- 
land. These 7 vessels were constructed be- 
tween 1963 and 1967. Most research is in 
the Gulf of Thailand for both pelagic and de- 
mersal species. (John C. Marr, BCF Hawaii 
Area Director.) 





Taiwan 
1966 FISHERY LANDINGS SET RECORD 


Taiwan's fishery landings (including ma- 
rine, fresh water, and fish culture) in 1966 
reacheda record 425,000 metric tons-- 43,000 
tons above 1965's. This increase of 11.4 
percent is one of the world's highest. Since 
the early 1950s when her fishing fleet was 
rehabilitated, modernized, and expanded, 
Taiwan has increased her fishery catches 
steadily. 


As the high-seas and outer coastal fisher- 
ies expanded in the last 15 years, the relative 
importance of the different fisheries changed 
greatly (table 1). 


Under her 5-Year Plan (1962-1967), the 
Chinese Government set the 1966 goal at 
400,000 metric tons. It was surpassed easily 
by 25,000 tons, or 6 percent, despite below- 



































Table 1 - Taiwan's Landings by Type of Fishery for 1951, 
1961, and 1966 
Plinery 1966 1961 1951 
Metric Metric Metric 

Tons | % Tons | % Tons | % 
High-seas 169,260 |39.8| 106,147 | 34.0 | 16,330 |15.6 
Outer-coastal 172,267 |30.5 | 117,405 | 37.6 |27,595 |26.5 
Inner-coastal 25,239 | 5.9] 31,533]|10.1 135,288 |33.9 
Fish culture 58,511 113.8] 57,354]18.3 | 24,965 |24.0 














quota catches in inner-coastal fisheries. But 
increases well above the goals in high-seas 
and outer-coastal fisheries offset these be- 
low-quota catches. 


Outer-Coastal Fisheries Largest 


The outer-coastal fisheries still supply 
the largest portion of total landings, but the 
rapid growth rate in high-seas fisheries 
(about 300 percent since 1956) threatens that 
fishery's position. In 1966, high-seas fish- 
ing contributed almost 170,000 metric tons, 
or 39.8 percent, to the total catch. 


The inner-coastal fisheries (conducted 
within 5 nautical miles of shore with small 
nonmotorized sampans and bamboo rafts) 
are declining. In 1956, that fishery contri- 
buted almost one-fourth of all landings; in 
1966, only 5.9 percent. The reason for this 
decline is two-fold: the primitive fishing 
methods (beach seining, torch-light fishing, 
angling, gill-netting, etc.) cannot compete 
with modernized outer-coastal fisheries 
that attract fishermen because of higher 
earnings. Second, the resources near the 
coast are not as abundantas they used to be. 


Culture of Fish and Shellfish Declines 


Culture of fish and shellfish has declined 
in relative importance during the last decade 
because of the rapid expansion of marine 
fisheries. Still, its progress, though modest, 
has been steady. Production from fish cul- 
ture doubled from 1951 to 1960, and by 1966 
increased another 20 percent. Many new 
species are being cultivated (including rain- 
bow trout, jamato carp, and bullfrogs), but 
the principal species remain milkfish, tilapia, 
and oysters. Fish is cultured throughout the 
island, but especially on the western coast. 
It is not unusual to harvest 2 or 3 crops a 
year since fish grow rapidly in Taiwan. 


Importance of Various Species Changes 


The relative proportion of various species 
in the total catch also has changed significantly. 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 


Herring and allied species, commercially 
known as sardines, used to provide the largest 
tonnage in marine landings. In 1966, tuna be- 
came No, 1. Tuna landings in 1966 were 
double 1965's and were surpassed only by 

the traditionally large crop of milkfish. 


Purchases of new long-liners will help to 
expand tuna fisheries this year. Tuna are 
highly valued domestic food and the principal 
fishery export item, 


Lizardfishes, the leading species landed 
by trawlers (mostly bull or pair-fishing) are 
caught year-round. The peak season is No- 
vember through April. Catches increased rap- 
idly since 1953 and tripled during last decade. 


Cuttlefish became significant only recent- 
ly. In 1960, only 4,500 tons were landed, 
compared to over 18,600 tons in 1966. Both 
cuttlefish and squid are commercially im- 
portant in Taiwan's fisheries; both are widely 
distributed in coastal and offshore waters. 
Many of these mollusks are taken incidental 
to trawling for fish. 


Shark landings were the second major 
marine species landed as late as 1960. They 
have lost their relative significance, although 
the catch increased from 14,300 tons in 1960 
to 18,100 tons in 1966. Much of the increase 
probably is due to expanded tuna long-lining 
and good demand for dried shark fins, a deli- 
cacy much used in Chinese cooking. 


Fleet Changed Considerably 


Taiwan's fishing fleet has changed consid- 
erably during the last two decades. Damage 
to fishing vessels during World War II was 
extensive, especially to motorized ocean- 
going vessels. During 1950-60, the fleet in- 
creased from over 21,000 vessels to over 
28,000. During the 1960's, however, the im- 
petus was in building larger vessels; the 
fleet size decreased to about 25,000 in 1966 
(see table 2). 























Table 2 - Taiwan's Fishing Fleet, 1955, 1960 and 1965-66 
RSs 1966 1965 1960 | 1955 
Motorized yessels: 

cn a RE Fey ae 8,842| 8,167) 5,541] 2,758 

Gross tonnage....... 141,980/117,883| 78,343/41,417 

Horsepower ........ 379,067 |308,692|178,272| 81,506 
Non-motorized sampans: 

POE Cs ae ee 4,923 4,871 5,917] 8,083 
| Gross tonnage....... 6,529 7,011 9,121}12,583 
ee i 
|\Non-motorized rafts: 

t 11,105} 11,570] 16,587)13,528 
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On the other hand, total gross tonnage in- 
creased from 32,500 gross tons in 1950 to 
over 148,000 gross tons in 1966. The in- 
crease was in motorized vessels; the tonnage 
in nonmotorized vessels decreased by 50 
percent as more units were retired or 
equipped with motors. Nonmotorized ves- 
sels--sampans and bamboo rafts--are used 
exclusively in the inner-coastal fishery. 


* OK 


WORLD BANK TO FINANCE TAIWAN'S 
PURCHASE OF TUNA VESSELS 


The World Bank will provide foreign ex- 
change to Taiwan needed to add 20 tuna long- 
liners and 4 stern trawlers to her deep-sea 
fishing fleet. It was made possible by a 
US$14.4 million loan at 6 percent annual in- 
terest for 15 years. The remaining $3.3 
million of the estimated cost of $17.7 million 
will be provided by Taiwanese fishing com- 
panies. 


Taiwan will relend the World Bank money 
through the Land Bank of Taiwan. The com- 
panies will begin repayment on the loan in 
August 1970. ("The Wall Street Journal," 
June 15.) 


* * & 


TUNA EXPORTS TRIPLED IN 1966 


In 1966, the Republic of China exported 
23,230 metric tons (worth about US$2.1 mil- 
lion) of her tuna landings. Both the exported 
quantity (mostly frozen) and value were over 
300 percent greater than in 1965. ("Taiwan 
Industrial Panorama," April.) 





Hong Kong 


HONG KONG IMPORTS 2/3 OF FISHERY 
PRODUCTS FROM COMMUNIST CHINA 


In 1966, over 64 percent of all Hong Kong 
fishery imports came from Mainland China. 
They were worth US$21.1 million. Communist 
China has exported fishery products to Hong 
Kong since the early 1950's. There was a 
large increase in 1964, when Chinese exports 
reached $18.7 million--68 percent higher 
than 1963. 
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Since then, the yearly increases in value 
were more modest: about 13 percent from 
1964-1966. 


It is believed that Hong Kong fish traders 
re-export some fishery products. (U. S. Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong.) 





Singapore 
DEVELOPS HER FISHERIES 


The first part of a multimillion-dollar 
complex, aimed at making Singapore self- 
sufficient in fisheries products, has been 
completed on the Jurong River's west bank. 
The 39-acre Jurong fishing port will have 
docks 700 feet long and be capable of accom- 
modating the largest fishing vessels. The 
docks will be connected with a covered auc- 
tion market, capable of handling 150 metric 
tons of fish daily, and an icemaking plant. 


The Singapore Government expects that 
domestic as well as foreign vessels will use 
the new port, 


Singapore is one of the Asian ports used 
extensively for bunkering by Soviet fishing 


and whaling vessels. ("Asahi Evening News," 


July 10.) 





Malaysia 


SABAH STATE'S SHRIMP LANDINGS 
AND EXPORTS RISE 


Landings of shrimp by the East Malaysian 
State of Sabah increased almost 50 percent 
from 1965 to 1966: from 1,659 metric tons 
to 2,407. This year's plan calls for a catch 
increase of about 600 tons; it is estimated 
that 3,000 tons of shrimp will be landed. 
During 1967-1970, annual increases of about 
660 tons are expected to produce 1970 land- 
ings of 5,000 tons. 


Total Exports Up 


While the shrimp catch increased by about 
one-half from 1965 to 1966, Sabah's total 


fishery exports increased by over 70 percent-- 
from 3.5 million to 6,1 million Malaysian 
dollars. This indicates an increased export 
price for shrimp, or a greater proportion of 
exports of other fishery products. 


Exports of fish and shrimp for the first 4 
months of 1967 were M$2.4 million. If the 
increased rate for the rest of the year re- 
mains proportionately the same, total exports 
of fish and shrimp will be M$7.2 million, 
about 1 million above 1966's, The projected 
1967 increase in the value of exports will be 
only about 15 percent, much below the 1966 
rate of increase, 





Note: $3,048 Malaysian dollars equal US$1, 





Pakistan 

EXPORTS TO U, S, INCREASED 25% 
Exports of shrimp from Pakistan to the 

U. S. increased more than 25 percent from 

1965 to 1966. In 1966, they reached about 8.5 


million pounds, mostly frozen shrimp. 
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Pakistan exported almost 9 million pounds 
of frozen fish and shrimp (mostly shrimp) in 
1966; almost 90 percent went to the U. S.,; 
Japan and Afghanistan were the other princi- 
pal markets. 


Dried shrimp exports totaled 1.3 million 
pounds, half for the U. S.; most of the re- 
mainder went to Hong Kong or Kuwait. 


Canned shrimp is the only product for 
which the U. S. is not the major market; 
only 14 percent of the 975,000 pounds export- 
ed went to the U.S. The United Kingdom 
purchased almost six times as much. (Ma- 
rine Fisheries Department, Pakistan.) 
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South Africa & South-West Africa 
FISH MEAL AND OIL PRICES DROP 


The 1967 South African fishing season was 
good through May, according to the annual 
report of a major processor. Mackerel con- 
tributed most to the increased catches. This 
species is not entirely suitable for canning, 
so the greater partof the catch was converted 
to fish meal. 


Because Peru's production in early 1967 
was exceptionally high, fish meal prices for 
this year are expected to be about US$112 a 
short ton, compared to $133 in 1966. 


The indicated 1967 price for fish body oil 
is between $133 and $137 a long ton; it was 
$181 in 1966. Judging by first-quarter 1967 
production reports, however, the oil yield 
from available fish supplies is likely to in- 
crease during the year. A yield of 8 gallons 
a ton of fish was recorded in 1966. This need 
only rise to 11 gallons a ton to offset the 
price difference. 


Most 1967 Production Sold Lower 


The chairman of another company reported 
that most 1967 fish meal production had been 
sold forward at reduced prices. This year's 
prices are unlikely to exceed $115 a ton, f.o.b. 
Walvis Bay. He noted an encouraging increase 
in the percentage of fish meal put into balanced 
feeds on worldmarkets. This resultedfrom 
the present more favorable cost of fish meal 
against vegetable proteins and synthetics. 


The 1967 production of fish body oil was 
sold forward at 20 percent lower prices than 
last year. Increased sales of canned fish 
were expected at higher prices because of in- 
creasing demand in local and export markets. 
("Barclays' Trade Review," July.) 
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South Africa 
SHOAL FISH CATCH IS UP 
The Cape west coast shoal fish catch in the 


first 5 months of 1967 was 71,118 short tons 
of pilchards, 8,940 tons maasbanker, 153,095 





tons mackerel, 134,243 tons anchovy, and 
13,966 tons red-eye herring. Total catch was 
371,363 tons. 


In the 1966 period, total catch was 234,481 
tons: 108,765 tons pilchards, 13,457 tons 
maasbanker, 61,233 tons mackerel, 46,123 
tons anchovy, and 4,903 tons red-eye herring. 


In 1965, the total catch was 313,874 tons: 
206,720 tons pilchards, 30,575 tons maas- 
banker, 43,967 tons mackerel, 32,612 tons 
anchovy, and 100 tons red-eye herring. (''The 
South African Shipping News and Fishing In- 
dustry Review," July.) 


* * & 


AUSTRALIA IS GOOD MARKET 
FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SHRIMP 


South Africa has high hopes of developing 
a market in Australia for shrimp caught on 
newly discovered grounds offDurban. Shrimp 
from this new source also could go a long 
way toward filling the gap left by Australian 
exports of her largest shrimp to the U. S. 
and Japan. 


The managing director of an Australian 
company said the new product was a small 
variety of shrimp and was peeled. It would 
be sold in both consumer and catering packs 
under the "Ocean Fresh" label. He said there 
was a very healthy demand in Australia for the 
small or cocktail shrimp meat, 


For many years, South Africa has beena 
very good customer of Australia for large 
shrimp. (Australian "Fish Trades Review," 


June). 
une “4 ; 


South-West Africa 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
FISHERIES DEVELOPMENTS 


The executive committee of the South - 
West African Administration has approved 
some suggestions by the Committee of In- 
quiry into the Fishing Industry. These in- 
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South-West Africa (Contd.): 


clude the proposal to build a new fishing har- 
bor at Walvis Bay. Committee approval 
means the suggestions will be carried out, 


The Prime Minister announced recently 
that South Africa was negotiating with several 
countries to convene a conference to consider 
fishing in the South Atlantic. The executive 
committee then decided that if foreign fishing 
in South-West African waters were not curbed 
by international agreement, the committee 
would consider using South-West Africa's 
total resources to exploit these waters as 
quickly as possible. 


Committee Approves Recommendations 


The committee approved recommendations 
to supervise fishing activities more closely; 
ban export of frozen sardines for canning; 
restrict number of fishing vessels licensed, 
with allowance for larger vessels than at 
present; ban export of live spiny lobster. The 
committee recommended additional research 
and the construction ofa white fish processing 
factory. 


Newspapers have reported that 3 major 
South African fishing companies have been 
excluded from the new 48,000-ton fishing 
quotas issued by the South-West African Ad- 
ministration. The reason apparently is that 
they operate 2 factoryships off South-West 
Africa in competition with the fish factories 
at Walvis Bay. The factoryships handle 
mainly pilchards and operate outside the 12 
mile limit. (U.S. Embassy, Pretoria, Aug. 10.) 


Tunisia 


NEW FISHING PORT OPENS 


On August 11, the President of Tunisia in- 
augurated a new fishing port built at Mahdia 
with the aid of West German capital. The 
West German Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Economic Cooperation, visiting Tunisia at 
the government's invitation, 
mony. West German assistance for this pro- 
ject began in 1963 with a long-term loan of 
about US$2 million. This aid was increased 
in 1966 by $250,000. 


The port's facilities include refrigeration 
equipment and a slipway for fishing vessels. 
(U. S. Embassy, Tunis, Aug. 28.) 
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Ivory Coast 


FISHERY SURVEY BEGINS 


An agreement for the "Survey and Devel- 
opment of Pelagic Fishery Resources," signed 
on August 18 by representatives of the Ivory 
Coast and the United Nations Development 
Program /Special Fund (UNDP/SF), is being 
put into effect. Its purposes are to help develop 
coastal pelagic fishery resources through 
surveys, research, experimental fishing, and 
personnel training to study the biology of pe- 
lagic fish, evaluate stocks, fluctuations, and 
migration; and to compare catches by differ- 
ent gear. 


The 4-year program will be financed by a 
UNDP/SF allotment of US$1,273,000 and an 
Ivory Coast counterpart contribution of 
US$906,931. The UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) will carry out the pro- 
gram. A Scotch fishery expert is project 
director, The research vessel "John F. 
Kennedy" probably will participate. 


Project Is Part of Larger Program 


This project is partof an overall UNDP/SF 
program, the "Sardinella Program,’ "to study 
the distribution and abundance of "Sardinella" 
and other pelagic species off the West Afri- 
can coast. The methods suitable to exploit 
these species will also be studied. The proj- 
ect had been recommended by a special UN 
Fishery Mission sent in response toa request 
from governments in the region. 


The "Sardinella Program" includes and 


closely coordinates national SF-supported 
projects in the Ivory Coast, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, and Congo (B). It includes too the SF 
regional project to survey the pelagic fishes 
in waters along the West African coast from 
Senegal to the Congo River, and special SF- 
fishery projects in Ghana and Nigeria. Ex- 
perts, directors, and co-directors of each 
project will collaborate with one another and 
with the manager of the SF Regional Fishery 
Survey. This should facilitate exchange of 
ideas and findiags and standardization of 
equipment and methods so that the overall 
program can be evaluated properly. 


The Assistant Director General of FAO 
(Fisheries) said at the recent FAO Technical 
Conference on the Fisheries of West African 
Countries in Dakar that agreements had 
been signed, or were about to be signed, ona 
all projects in the "Sardinella Program, 
(Regional Fisheries Attaché, U. S. Embassy, 
Abidjan, Sept. 1.) 
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Senegal 


1966/67 TUNA SEASON 
IS DISAPPOINTING 


Senegal's tuna catch totaled only 6,500 
metric tons when the season ended on May 
15--2,200 tons less than in 1965/66. Bad 
weather was blamed. Most of the 60 Basque 
and Breton tuna vessels returned to France, 
but 4 French vessels and Senegal's 5 refrig- 
erated tuna vessels belonging to SOSAP (Soci- 
ete Senegalaise d'Armenent a la Peche) con- 
tinued to fish the West African coast as far 
south as Pointe-Noire off the Congo. 


Between May and August, SOSAP vessels 
made record catches of up to 300 metric tons 
a month per vessel. SOSAP anticipated a to- 
tal catch of as much as 2,000 tons by the end 
of August. The tuna were frozen and stocked 
at SOFRIGAL in Dakar. They were to be 
turned over to one of Dakar's 3 canneries, 
scheduled to reopen in September, to process 
the fish for export to France. Senegal's can- 
ning season normally runs from mid-Novem- 
ber through mid-May. 


Industry's Future Discussed 


The future of the tuna industry is stilla 
matter of discussion and speculation. There 
appears to be general agreement that con- 
struction of the 15,000-20,000-ton capacity 
Soviet tuna complex has been postponed in- 
definitely. It is expected that SOSAP will 
acquire 14 new freezer tuna vessels (10 from 
the Soviet Union and 4 from France) by 1970, 
bringing its fleet up to 19. Nevertheless, 
there are numerous unresolved financing 
problems. 


Besides 14 vessels on order, there is con- 
siderable discussion about the prospect of 
more vessels. Government sources have 
indicated that SOSAP will have 39 modern 
freezer tuna vessels by 1974, or an additional 
20. The Government hopes to use the credits 
extended by the Soviet Union for a tuna can- 
nery (about $3.2 million) to purchase instead 
13 more freezer tuna vessels. At the same 
time, SOSAP would buy 7 more vessels from 
France--and have a modern fleet of 39 tuna 
vessels and a landing capacity of 20,000 tons 
a year, 


Private industry sources discount some of 
these plans. They say the Government will have 
great difficulty finding money for even the 14 
vessels onorder. Moreover, they believe there 
is little likelihood that the tuna canneries could 
sell any tuna outside their protected French 
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quota (11,000 tons in 1966/67) at a profit. 
(U.S. Embassy, Dakar, June 27 and Aug. 21.) 





Togo 
REPORT ON 1966 FISHERIES 


Despite its coastal location and closeness 
to good fishing grounds, Togo in Northwest 
Africa is able to satisfy its food fish needs 
only through imports. The 1966 trendinfish 
imports, as in previous years, was up. Sig- 
nificant imports: 
































- 1966 1965 
Fish Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value 
Metric US$ Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
Fresh fish... . . Ss 262 37 694 109 
Frozenor chilled fish . .| 3,997 590 | 4,096 628 
IDry, smoked, or salted.| 2,024 863 1,002 353 
SOUL «6s ees w 8s { 6,283 [1,490 [ 5,792 1,090 





Soviet Vessels Provide Imports 


In 1966, virtually all fresh and frozen 
or chilled fish imported into Togo came from 
Soviet fishing vessels and factoryships that 
appear frequently off the Lome wharf. Near- 
ly three-quarters of the imported dry, smoked, 
or salted fish came from Ghana in 1966. Fish 
exported from Togo in 1966 amounted to only 
8.8 tons, worth about $4,300. 


Fishing Developments 


In other fishing developments, West Ger- 
many continued her aid to Togo's Service de 
Peche throughout 1966. A fishing trawler was 
presented as part of this program early inthe 
year. The boat has not performed satisfac- 
torily. It will be replaced this year witha 
vessel more suited to Togo's conditions. 


With the 1967 opening of Lome's new port, 
fishing vessels will be protected from the 
open sea while at anchor, increasing Lome's 
attractiveness as a potential commercial 
fishing port. 


The Peace Corps inland fisheries project 
begun in 1965 is proving to be a success. 
More volunteers were added toward the end 
of 1966. (U. S. Embassy, Lome, June 30.) 








ARTICLES 


THE SPONGE INDUSTRY OF TARPON SPRINGS 


By Myrtle Ferry 


In 1960, Elliot A. Macklow, Chief, Audio-Visual Services, 
BCF, supervised the production of a sound, color motion picture 
entitled "Sponge--Treasure from the Sea" for the sponge indus- 
try centered in Tarpon Springs, Florida. During film production, 
Macklow was made to feel part of this sponge fishing commun- 
ity, which is made up of people mainly of Greek ancestry. 
About 6 years after the motion picture was released, during the 
filming of another BCF motion picture, Macklow again visited 
Tarpon Springs. He was welcomed warmly. It was during this 
recent visit that Mrs, Myrtle Ferry, Secretary of the Tarpon 
Springs Sponge Exchange, told him about this account of the 
sponge industry which she had written. The accompanying photo- 


graphs were taken by Macklow during the 1960 filming. --Editor. 
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Although the first record of sponge gather - 
ing in Florida dates back to 1822, it was not 
until later in the century that the domestic 
sponge became commercially valuable. Many 
persons in Tarpon Springs, which is about 25 
miles northeast of Tampa, on Florida's west 
coast, had become interested in harvesting 
sponges. But the prospect for an industry did 
not appear until the arrival of John K, Chen- 
ney. 


Chenney was a Pennsylvania Dutchman who 
came to Floridain 1882 to invest in land. He 
and some Pennsylvania associates formedthe 
"Lake Butler Villa Company," which bought 
from the State of Florida sizable acreage in 
and around Tarpon Springs. It is said that 
through this venture Chenney acquired some 
wealth and began to invest wisely. He in- 
volved himself in harvesting sponges, but he 
felt the need for more skilled men and proper 
equipment. 


The second important figure in the story 
of Tarpon Springs was John M.Cocoris. Born 
in Leonidion, Greece, in 1878, he was the first 
Greek to be engaged in the Tarpon Springs 
sponge fishing industry. He had landedin New 
York City in 1895 and had gone to work there 
for the Lembesis Sponge Company. The firm 





sent him to Tarpon Springs to buy and work 
up sponges. They were being brought in from 
the Gulf of Mexico by the "hookers" (small 
boats) stationed at Bailley's Bluff, about 6 
miles from town. 


By 1901, two other brothers, George and 
Louis, had arrived from Greece to work with 
John, This trio worked the coastfrom Tarpon 
Springs to Key West. In 1902, a fourth broth- 
er, Gus, joined them. Today, Gus, 85, is the 
only survivor. He and his wife Metaxia still 
live in Tarpon Springs. The Cocoris brothers 
came from a family that operated its own 
sponge business in Hydra, Greece, and was 
very familiar with the harvesting of sponges, 


CHENNEY AND COCORISES JOIN FORCES 


Chenney had acquired 2 saw mills and was 
realizing a good income from them. He was 
shipping sponges all over the U. S. and he 
hired the Cocoris brothers to expand his op- 
erations. 


After it was determined that the Gulf of 
Mexico was rich withthe "golden fleece," the 
Cocorises made plans to import skilled men 
and diving gear from Greece. In 1904, the 
first divers, boat helpers, life line tenders, 
and deck hands arrived inthe States. The 
Cocorises bought their first diving boat, "El- 
dora," which really was a fishing boat. They 
converted it into a diving boat and renamed it 
"Elpis,"' which in Greek means "Hope." 


In February 1905, the Elpis hoisted to her 
mast a flag of the U. S. and a Greek flag and 
sailed for the sponge beds in the blue waters. 
The first diver to go overboard was Demo 
Kavasilos, who stayed down 10 minutes and 
brought up his sponge bag full of beautiful 
wool sponges. Hisfirst words were: "Theres 
enough sponges in these beds to supp]y the 
whole world."" By nightfall, the Elpis re- 
turned loaded from stern to bow. 


Financed by Chenney, the Cocorises built 
5 more diving boats and brought crew after 
crew from the "old country." By the end of 
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the first year, 1,500 Greeks had arrived in 
Tarpon Springs, many of them bringing their 
families. They built their own school and 
church. 


As time went on, many local people joined 
inthe sponge business. Tarpon Springs be- 
came known as the world's largest sponge 
center. From the very beginning, there was 
recognition of the need to conserve this valu- 
able resource. 


Many of the boats were christened after 
distinguished men and saints. During World 
War II, one was christened ''General Papa- 
gos," field marshal of the Greek army. Oth- 
ers were "General MacArthur" and ''Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.'' There were "Socrates" and 
"Saint Nicholis."" The most recent christen- 
ing was that of the "John F. Kennedy," a 
strong and graceful craft. The occasion was 
impressive and poignant. 


TECHNIQUES OF SPONGE HARVESTING 


Two methods of harvesting sponges are 
used in Florida: hooking and diving. Both 
methods use a pronged iron hook to detach a 
sponge from its location, The hooker works 
in a small dinghy, which is always near the 
mother boat. He kneels in the bow searching 
for sponges through a glass bottom bucket. 
When he locates a sponge on the Gulf bed, he 
lowers immediately a long pole with the iron 
hook attached. He measures the sponge for 
legal size by the width of the hook. If the 
sponge is 5 inches, the hooker sets the hook 
into the sponge as near its base as possible 
and lifts itinto the boat. The operation goes 
onfor severaldays, or until the captain feels 
he has a good catch and sails for home. If 
the water is clear, hookers usually work in 
depths of 30 to 40 feet. 


The diving boats working out of Tarpon 
Springs are of the same design as those used 
inthe Mediterranean. The design was brought 
to the States by the Greeks several years ago. 
The vessels are diesel powered and steered 
by tiller rather thanwheel. A crew of 6, two 
of them divers, is needed to handle the boat, 
Clean the sponges, and provide food. Sponge 
divers wear a thick rubberized suit with 
bronze helmet and breast plate. Air is 
pumped into the helmet by an air pump aboard 
the boat. The boats are fully provisioned to 
enable the crew to stay at sea 3 to 6 weeks, 
depending largely on the weather. 
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Diving operations are conducted in depths 
up to 125 feet. As fast as sponges are sent 
up to the deck by the diver, they are trod on 
thoroughly by the barefoot crew to crush the 
soft animal matter and tissues to hasten 
death. Then they are washed several times 
with sea water and hungon lines to dry. Back 
in Tarpon Springs, they are sorted, strung 
on lines, and stored to await an auction day. 


Auctions are held each Tuesday and Fri- 
day, if there are sponges to be sold. Each 
lot is bid on separately and sold to the highest 








Fig. 2 - Experienced sponge fisherman. 





Fig. 7 - Drying the catch. 


Fig. 8 - Six weeks of sponging and a fully loaded boat returns to 
Fig. 5 = Diver and sponges surface. Tarpon Springs. 
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Fig. 9 - Preparing the sponges for auction - during the filming of 


"Sponge Treasure From The Sea." 





Fig. 10 - After trimming, grading the sponges for size. 


bidder. The buyers take their purchases 
to their warehouses, where the sponges are 
reassorted, trimmed, and classified as to 
sizeand quality. Qualities determining com- 
mercial value of a sponge are color, size, 
Shape, softness, durability, resiliency, and 
absorptiveness. This finalassortment is 
done by men who have expert knowledge of 
the natural sponge. 


The best known and most valuable sponge 
is the Rock Island Sheepwool Sponge, which 
is unequaled for durability, absorptiveness, 
and general utility. It is used by chemical 
companies, schools, janitors, hotels, motels, 
drug stores, and many other organizations, 
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VARIED FORTUNES OF THE INDUSTRY 


The sponge industry has suffered many 
ups and downs, It realized the peak year in 
1936, when production reached more than $3 
million. Several prosperous years followed. 
During the good years, the waterfront was a 
beautiful picture to behold--more than 75 
sponge boats, berthed side by side, lifting 
their prows from time to time astheripples 
of the water pushed them up and lowered 
them back into their berths. 


When the crews returned to port, the city 
was bathed in gaiety. Streets were crowded, 
faces beamed. Coffee houses buzzed, bar- 
bers' scissors clicked-~+he butcher and baker 
busy as bees. 


During this period, too, the captain-own- 
ers of boats were busy taking care of neces- 
sary chores and assembling new crews. 
Boats had to go on ways for generalrepair, 
engine overhaul, and new coats of paint. A 
thorough checkup was made to assure the 
crew of a boat's seaworthiness. The Captain 
either "shared" his crew or advanced them 
more money tocare for their families. Food 
and other necessities were bought. Readi- 
ness was the word, All in all, it was a joy- 
ous time. 


The picture has changed; it has become 
bleak. Beginning 1943 and running through 
1949, the sponge beds suffered a disease 
known as the "red tide." It all but closed the 
industry. There were virtually no sponges to 
be gathered. The minute production of the 
1940's went mainly to the Army and Navy. 
The public was forced to use the synthetic 
sponge. Many boats were converted to fish- 
ing boats. Several were sold and taken to 
Cuba for lobstering. Those tied to their 
moorings sank for lack of proper care, never 
to be raised. A few--12 or 15--survived 
through the wisdom of their owners. 


Gradually, year after year, the sponge 
beds beganto regain their health and became 
productive again. By 1960, production was 
up to $425,000 and stayed near this figure 
until 1966 when it fell to about half. So far 
this year, a trememdous amount of healthy 
sponges on the beds wait to be gathered, but 
production is acutely limited. In fact, this 
resource needs harvesting badly, else the 
overgrowth will cause the beds to become 
dormant and a very rich resource will cease 
to be. Our present problem is the shortage 
of manpower. 





Population has doubled inthe past 6 years. 
Itis now 16,000 including the suburbs. Many 
Captains are eager to take their boats out to 
work the beds, but they cannot secure a crew. 
The older menof the industry are now feeble 
men and cannot endure the rough sea life. 
The younger generation does not care to fol- 
low their fathers! footsteps--at sea 2 to 3 
weeks each trip, away from families, en- 
during the dangers of a spongeman's life, 
The old spongeman had a limited education 
and knew no other way of earning a living; 
his sonhas received an education and prefers 
another profession. Many young people have 
become teachers; others, the less fortunate 
ones, are working in the industrial centers 


Louis S. Smitzes, president of the Tarpon 
Springs Sponge Exchange for the past 24 
years, and his Boardof Directors have made 
severalappealsto our governmental bureaus 
for permission to import skilled spongemen 
from Greece who are willing to come to the 
States to work in the industry. The bureaus 
denied the appeals saying that manpower was 

vailable here. The most recent appeal was 
made to the Bureau of Immigration in Miami 
for Cuban refugees, many of whom no doubt 


worked as spongemeninCuba. Just how long 
the few remaining diving boats now in opera- 
tion (two of them have been sponging for more 
than 40 years) can supply part of the demand 
and keep the industry alive is anybody's 
guess. 


There is acertain amount of overhead 
that cannot be eliminated if the Exchange is 
to furnish captains facilities for storage and 
preparation of their catch, Since the Ex- 
change is sustained by a small percentage of 
the sponge sales, if production decreases for 
yet another year the Exchange will be forced 
to close. It can survive only if skilled 
spongemen become available. Otherwise, it 
could be the endof the once colorful and pros- 
perous Sponge Industry of Tarpon Springs. 


On October 4, the U. S. Employment Service notified Com- 
mercial Fisheries Review: 


“Applications for alien employment certification were approved 
for 20 job openings as sponge divers on November 1, 1966, and 
for 30 job openings as sponge diver helpers on January 1, 1967, 
for the Tarpon Springs Sponge Exchange, Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
Since the dates of approval, 15 divers and 18 diver helpershave 
been certified against these job openings." 
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DECK EQUIPMENT LAYOUT ON M/V “DELAWARE” 
FOR SURF CLAM SURVEY 


By Lars A, Fahlen* 


The surf clam (Spisula solidissima) has become an important 





national food source. New Jerseyis the largest producer. In 1965, 
it produced 42,306,687 poundsof surf clam 4 ms worth $3,047,857; 


in 1966, 42,688,462 pounds worth $3,666,9951 ; 


Between 1960 and 


1965, the increase in production averaged more than 3,000,000 
pounds of meats per year. About 65 vessels--48 to 136 feet long 
and 14 to 160tons (fig. 1)--are now operating in this fishery off the 


New Jersey coast. 


DELAWARE'S FISHING GEAR 


The BCF exploratory fishing vessel Del- 
aware was especially rigged for a surf clam 
survey off New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia to evaluate the availability and abun- 
dance of surf clams. Her equipment differed 
from that of commercial boats because she 
islonger (148 feet) and because heavier fish- 
ing gear was needed for the survey. This 
paper describes the rigging to serve as refer- 
ence for future research cruises and for pos- 
sible applicationto large commercial vessels, 





Fig, 1 - Converted shrimp trawlers used in surf clamming. 





Deck Layout 


As a basic support for handling the dredge 
gear, the Delaware is fitted with a 16-foot 7- 
inch long piece of 16-inch I-beam secured to 
welded brackets onthe foremast (fig. 2). The 
I-beam extends horizontally and athwartship 
from the mast to about 2 feet beyond the rail. 
The outboard end of the beam has a 9-foot 7- 
inch long support of 6-inch steel pipe stepped 
on the deck, For additional support, a 7-inch 
steel cable secured under the crosstree of the 
mast is attached at the outboard end of the 





Fig. 2 - Deck layout on the Delaware when surf clamming. 


* Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist, Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, BCF, Gloucester, Mass. 01930. 
saa based on BCF figures, New Jersey Landings, C.F.S. No. 4335, December 1966. 
Note: This is Equipment Note No. 22 
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I-beam, At the beam's outer end, a swivel 
hanging bollard is installed for a 1-inch haul- 
back cable; this cable is shackled to the for- 
ward end of the dredge on the crossbar be- 
tween the shoes (or runners), The cable ex- 
tends through the hanging bollard and two 
deck bollards to the port drum of the main 
trawl winch, 


A hoisting boom for taking the dredge 
aboard is 31 feet 9 inches long and made of 
extra heavy-duty 8-inch steel pipe; the boom 
is fitted with a swiveling gooseneck at the 
bottom end. The boom is stepped ona base 
laid horizontal to but about 6 inches above 
the deck, between the two forward deck fair- 
lead bollards. The base, 5 feet long, is made 
from two 6-inch by 5-foot long pieces of 12 - 
inch flat steel; the two pieces are joined ohe 
above the other by two 6-inch square gussets 
of 12-inch steel. In the center of the base, a 
24-inch hole is drilled through both pieces of 
steel; the gooseneck is inserted through both 
holes and pinned below the bottom piece. This 
method allows the boom to swivel in any di- 
rection. Each end of the base for the boom 
is welded to the steel base of the deck fair- 
lead bollards, 


When the dredge is hauled to the hanging 
bollard at the end of the I-beam, a luff (or 
watch) rigged lifting tackle from the top of the 
boom is hooked into three permanently at- 
tached straps on the dredge. The straps are 
made of -2--inch welded chain, The forward 
strap is 5 feet long and is shackled onto the 
towing bar of the dredge. 


The remaining two 





Fig. 3 - Winches (A) and hydraulic power units (B) used in han- 
dling surf clam gear. 





2/The products and equipment used in this survey do not constitute endorsement. 


straps are each4 feet longand are secured to 
the forward part of the aftercage. Allthree 
straps are shackled into an 8-inch lifting ring 
made of 1j-inchround steel. The topping lift 
for the boom is a twofold purchase; it is used 
for bringing the entire dredge across the ves- 
sel's bulwark. The lifting and the topping 
tackles are fitted with 8-inch steel blocks and 
2-inch galvanized wire rope. Two Marcod/ 

4050-S winches, each powered with Vick- 
ers2/ M2-330 hydraulic motors, supply ade- 
quate power for handling the 48-inch dredge, 
The dredge weight alone is about 3,000 pounds; 
a full load of clams and bottom sediment 
weighs an additional 6,000 pounds (fig. 3), 


Towing Position 


To tow the dredge with the shortest possi- 
ble length of jet hose, a bow towing position 
is used. To implement towing from this po- 
sition, a 48-foot long piece of 4-inchsteel 
pipe was welded tothe outside of the bow and 
the forward part of the keel. The adjustable 


towing cable is housed by this pipe (fig. 4), 
The towing cable is passed through it down 
to the dredge, and the dredge is towed beneath 
So less hose 


the vessel rather than behind it, 


Fig. 4 - Delaware's hawser pipe for the clam dredge towing haw- 
ser or cable. 
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is required and higher water pressure at the The dredge is brought aboard the vessel 
dredge results because of less friction in the inthe same manner whether towed conven- 
shortened length of hose. Also, additional tionally or by using the bow hawser pipe. 
hose sections are not neeeded. 
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+ pound cooked lobster meat, fresh 2 tablespoons mayonnaise or salad 
or frozen dressing 
24 fresh mushrooms, approximately + teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
14 inches in diameter + teaspoon liquid hot pepper sauce 
4 Cup condensed cream of mush- Dash pepper 
room soup Grated Parmesan cheese 


2 tablespoons fine soft bread crumbs 


Thaw frozen lobster meat. Drain lobster meat. Remove any remaining shell or carti- 
lage. Chop the lobster meat. Rinse mushrooms incold water. Dry mushrooms and re- 
move stems. Combine soup, crumbs, mayonnaise, seasonings, and lobster. Stuffeach 
mushroom cap with a tablespoonful of the lobster mixture. Sprinkle with cheese. Place 
mushrooms on a well-greased baking pan, 15 by 10 by 1 inch. Bake in a hot oven, 400° F., 
for 10 to 15 minutes or until lightly browned. Makes 24 hors d'oeuvres. 


This idea for entertaining is from a 22-page, full-color booklet, "Nautical Notions for 
Nibbling,"’ released by the United States Department of the Interior's BCF, It is available 
for 45¢ from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 


iton, D, C, 20402, Ask for Market Development Series No. 10 (catalog no. 1-49/49/2:10). 
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harvest, has 
practices to the sea. 


CONSERVATION HAS GONE TO SEA 5 


The "era of the sea'' is a term which someday may 
be applied to the latter decades of the 20th century-- 
the time when man began to explore the possibilities 
of raising his seafood instead of hunting for it. 

Heavier fishing by more nations and the realization 
that sea life, like land life, can be destroyed by over- 
prompted man to apply conservation 


The United States is a member of nine international 








commissions which regulate to some extent sea har- 
vest; many biologists and oceanographers are getting 
information which will aid in conservation of present 
resources and still others are working toward the 












time when ''farming the sea'' will be anactual fact. 


Mistakes man made 4y, 
on land need not be 
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Created in 1849, the Department of the Interior—America’s 
Department of Natural Resources—is concerned with the man- 
agement, conservation, and development of the Nation's water. 
fish, wildlife, mineral, forest, and park and recreational re- 
sources. It also has major responsibilities for Indian and 
Territorial affairs. 

As the Nation’s principal conservation agency, the Depart- 
ment works to assure that nonrenewable resources are developed 
and used wisely, that park and recreational resources are con- 
served for the future, and that renewable resources make their 
full contribution to the progress, prosperity, and security of 
the United States—now and in the future. 
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